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ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI’S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 
Net Prices. 


PrrGoLesi—La Serva Padrona Pe eee 
Cr1maRosa—I! Matrimonio Segreto ... ooo ove eos sap ie 
DonizETT1—Anna Bolena __.. am ane ooo ane ees 9» 
~ Linda di Ohamounix ... as wes ane sie ~* 
VERDI—Requiem... oe ae ne va eee oe bam 
OHERUBINI—Requiem (for Men’s Voices) ... ake TT an - 
MERCADANTE—Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ... ES se 
Rossini (Posthumous Works)—La Regatta Veneziana—Three 
Canzonets ... ane ‘te wes one ove oes 

Py Ditto... soo ons sa 4 

re, Polka Chinoise, for pianoforte oo sie mee aus 

By Ditto, pianoforte duet ane bie a aa wad ods ce : 
3 

1 


—~— PP Ome? 


- Fanfare, for pianoforte 
» Ditto, pianoforte duet 


Soirée-Musicale ...  .. 0 ww pe ioe as .. Vols. I. & IL, 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... .. 3 


Lists of every description gratis and post free. All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


a2 
4 
OM COROe®SCSO maccacc™ 





NEW SERIES.—No. 7.) {PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 
mz WATCH-TOWER: ‘‘C tent Dr tists;” Dramatic Criticism of the 


y 


T 
Day;” “Social Respensibilities of the Actor.” 





2. PoRTRAIT OF Miss PaTEMAN. : 

3. Toe RouxD TaBLE: “Authors and Managers,” by F. C. Burnand; ‘‘ The 
Hamlet of the Day,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘ He weuld be an Actor,” by Dutton 
Oook; ‘‘ A Plea for Pantomime,” by W. Davenport Adams; ‘‘ Objections to 
State Aid,” by Henry Peat; ‘‘More Sketches out of the Life of a Great 
—, by Richard Mansfield; ‘‘Du Béranger” (Rondeau), by Evelyn 

errold, 

4, PoRTRAIT oF MR BURNAND. 

5. FEvILLETON: “‘ A Mystery of Paris,” by 0. F. Pemberton. 

6. NoTEs en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 


Madrid, and New York, 
8. Echoes from the Green-room, 
9. Literature. ‘‘The Emphasis Capitals of Shakspere;” ‘‘Mr Sothern’s Auto- 
biography.” 


London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


i R JAMES SIDNEY will sing the popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Leeds, Feb. 19th; and the City of 
London on the 27th, 





“THE MULETEER’S BRIDE.” 
\ DLLE ANTONETTE ZULIANO will sing (by desire), at 
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“CHAMPION BRASS & MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.” 


52, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Nov, 23, 1878, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


- consequence of the enormous increase in the circulation 

of the “ OMAMPION JOURNAL,” my present business premises are inadequate 
for the requirements of the same. I have therefore made arrangements to 
conduct my business, after this date, from the above address. I have 
great pleasure in making this announcement, as I am confident that it 
will be fully appreciated by my customers, and will be of the greatest advanta 
to them, from the position being mere central, which will greatly facilitate the 
despatch of business. It will also enable me in the future to cater even more 
successfully (if possible) than I have hitherto done for those who honour me with 
their patronage. I have endeavoured, and with t success in past years, 
to oblige and pleane my customers, and, in soliciting your continued support, 
beg to assure you that every order I may be favoured with will receive the 
most prompt attention, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, MITE 


8 ’ 
“Champion Brass Band Journal” Office, 
52, New Bond Street, Londen. 





DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
Published This Day. 


THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 
(80NG.) 
The Words by R. H. M. JACKMAN. 
The Music by 
MARION BEARD, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


RATAPLAN. 
(sona.) 
The Words by RE HENRY. 
The Music by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


(In A MazsoR), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti.; 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


Price (im Score and Separate Parts) 1és. 








Lendon: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 





the Horns Assembly Room, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S popular C 
Espanol, ‘THE MULETEER’S BRIDE,” on Feb, 18. 
“L’AMOUR DU PASSE.” 

i RS JOHN CHESHIRE will perform Ascuer’s popular 
Idyle, ‘‘L’AMOUR DU PASSE,” at Leeds, Feb. 19th; and City of London, 





2ith. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


h R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
Th ae SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” Tus Morning, at the Vaudeville 





‘‘ KILLARNEY.” 


MeME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s admired Song, 


“KILLARNEY,” at the Winter Gardens Co i 
DAY, Feb. 22. ns Concert, Cheltenham, on BATUR- 





ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
MSS ANNIE BIRBECK will play Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, ‘‘ ALICE,” founded on the transcription of his 
“ Alice, where art thou?” on the 24th March, at Langham Hall, seetttins 


N ISS DAMIAN, of the London Ballad Concerts, begs to 


announce that she is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts 
Oratorios, &c., in London or the provinces, Comr } 
Se Vue 23, Wow Bonk bin P ' nunications to be addressed to 








NOTICE. 


| pl tga Be ee a really good toned VIOLIN, 
A 8 f D 
Philharmonic Clase-¢oome, 5, Ale Sainte eumnget Cambridge, —e 








New Violin Music just published. 


ALICE. 


FANTASIA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
Ow ASCHER’S PoPULAR ROMANCE, 
“ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street; W. 


O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(8on@), for 
MEZZO-8OPRANO OR TENOR. 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lid, 

Composep sy HENRY LUTGEN. 

Price 4s. 

Londen: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street; W. 


‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song of 
more than usual interest, as it appeals to the sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the obdligato instrument, and the accompaniment, and musician-like 





treatment of the harmonic cembinations, form a complete and charming com- 
= It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with safety recommend 
é as yw A ® place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
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MR CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 


Carmen. 


The entire success of Carmen in English has already been 
recorded. In fact Carmen would be likely to please through the 
medium of no matter what language, such is the intrinsic charm 
both of story and music, and Mr Carl Rosa was well advised in 
adding Bizet's opera to his repertory. The secret of its charm is 
ably and poetically discussed by a well-known critic, the process of 
whose reasoning will more than repay consideration :— 


‘Among the distinguishing events of recent musical history in 
this country is the sudden rush into favour of Bizet’s Carmen. 
Unknown the other day, that opera is now familiar enough to be 
burlesqued, and so full of attraction that managers can hardly per- 
form it often enough to satisfy the craving of the public. The 
phenomenon is unusual amongst us. We are not apt to be moved 
all at once, even by the force of genius, and we somewhat pride 
ourselves upon this inertia, styling it caution, while our critics term it 
insensibility. But Carmen has fairly conquered us. We shook our 
heads at it just a little at first, and, according to our predilections, 
questioned its morality, doubted whether it ought to be classed 
higher that opera bouffe, or found fault with the music on the 
principle exemplified by the North country collier—‘ Bill, ’ere’s a 
stranger: let’s ‘eave arf a brick at un.’ The opera, however, like 
its heroine, soon asserted a potent witchery, and now those who 
persist in thinking it naughty, are ready to grant that it is also 
nice. Carmen has been described as ‘strangely fascinating ;’ and 
so it is, but not in the sense that its charm is hard to understand, 
though even this might be said, perhaps, looking merely at the 
elements out of which the drama is composed. Its characters are 
a rabble rout of soldiers, gipsies, and bullfighters, amongst whom 
the innocent peasant girl, Micaéla, moves like an angel. Its scenes 
are laid now in a pothouse, now in the retreat of bandits, and its 
incidents, beginning with an assault, pass through a choice gradation 
of crime till they culminate in murder. But it is the province of 
art to take such materials, and, without changing their nature, 
make them presentable, nay, attractive even, “F in the matter of 
Carmen art has assuredly accomplished the task, The process is 
difficult neither to trace nor to comprehend. Thus the art of the 
novelist, seconded by that of the dramatist, shows us a mixture of 
selfishness, sensuality, cruelty, and courage—the courage of a 
tigress—incarnate in the form of a woman whose beauty fascinates. 
With this it contrasts an embodiment of goodness and innocence, 
and sets the two opposing influences to work out an episode of their 
eternal conflict before our eyes. The real story of Carmen is, after 
all, a very old one—as old as humanity, and it is one in some form 
of which every man and woman takes a share. This is why it 
touches us, though the principle of Good be only a village maid, the 
principle of Evil a dissolute gipsy, and the prize contended for the 
soul of a mere dragoon. But art does more here than enlist our 
sympathy. It throws around the scenes and characters of the 
opera “ll the glamour that the elements of the picturesque make 

ble. We might still recognize the human interest of it, 

ut we should hardly endure the story if José were an 

— Guardsman, Carmen a trull of the streets, and Escamillo an 
Italian organ-grinder. In such matter far-removedness, as Richard 
Wagner calls it, is essential, and for the same reason that we are 
expected to tolerate incest in the Nibelungen, we can look without 
blinking upon the vagaries of a Spanish gipsy, who, as far as our 
experience of actual life goes, is as mythical as the dragon over- 
thrown by St George. But what has the art of the composer done 
to further the result we now know so well? Here, too, the expres- 
sion ‘strangely fascinating’ applies ; the music of Carmen being, 
with regard to its most charming features, like nothing else. In 
saying this, we do not refer chief to the liberal use which Bizet 
makes of national characteristics, though this deserves taking into 
serious account. It was with a deep and wise purpose that the 
composer drew so largely upon types of Spanish song, and carefully 
arranged a frequent use of castanets and tambourine. The genius 
of national music is to the writer of popular opera what the Genius 
of the Lamp was to Aladdin—and it is this most of all when it 
enables him to exercise his finished skill upon the rough but healthy 
forms of art which have wn up like wild flowers among the 
people. But the chief strength of Bizet’s music does not lie in its 
national flavour so much as in originality of description and expres- 
sion. The composer rarely does in Carmen what, reasoning before- 
hand from the work of others, we should expect him to do. This is 
obvious above all in his treatment of the orchestra, which, let us 

d, deserves and repays the most careful attention. He rarely 
seeks, for example, to give an idéa of strong passion by means of 
great noise, or to attract notice by glaring colour. The ‘‘tones” of 





the music are mostly subdued, and its power has to be sought for in 
curiously suggestive themes, piquant | sme progressions, and a 
strongly marked individual use of the different instruments. By 
such means Bizet secures an originality of which even those are 
pleasantly conscious who cannot trace, or who feel indifferent to, 
the cause. But not to dwell longer upon a tempting subject, Carmen 
proves to us that composers of enterprise may still diseover “‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” while its history shows that the public, 
weary of mere echoings, are eager to welcome any man who reall 
has something new to say, provided he say it in pleasant and intel- 
ligible language.” —D. ri ” 

By the way, while all admit the ability with which Mr Henry 
Hersee has accomplished his task of presenting us with Carmen 
in an English dress, there would seem to be some difference of 
opinion with regard to the substitution of the original spoken 
dialogue for the accompanied recitative which Bizet subsequently 
added, with an idea of making his work acceptable in theatres 
where recitative, either accompanied or parlante (asin the Nozze 
di Figaro, Don Giovanni, the Barbiere, and Italian opera generally) 
is a sine qué non. The notice of the first performance which 
appeared in the 7imes of the 6th inst., for example, contains 
the following :— 

‘The great charm of the work, apart from the music, lies in the 
strong human interest of the story, and that story can never be 
fully realized when sung in a foreign lan, e which nine-tenths 
of the audience are unable to understand. r Henry Hersee, to 
whose experienced hand the English adaptation of the libretto is 
due, remarks in the preface that ‘while in the Italian version 
produced last year recitatives were substituted for the original 
spoken dialogue, in the English version the original form of the 
work is maintained and spoken dialogue is introduced where 
necessary.” Such a necessity we entirely fail to perceive. It is 

uite true that Carmen was originally produced with spoken 
dialo e, but this was done only in accordance with the usage of 
the Opéra-Comique, which in that point differs from the Grand 
Opéra. Bizet’s musical design, however, far exceeds the limits of 
comic opera in its traditional form, and in the published score of 
Carmen he supplied the place of the spoken words by recitatives 
with a view to fitting his work for the Italian and, generally, the 
international stage. It need hardly be pointed out that the 
character of the opera has been greatly improved by that means. 
As a matter of zxsthetic consistency, it is, in the first place, 
desirable to have one and the same medium of utterance throughout. 
If we should find it difficult to believe in hero and heroine expressing 
their woes and joys in song, that difficulty is surely increased when 
from the lyrical height we are suddenly let down to the level of 
good homely prose, which in its turn seems introduced only for the 
purpose of explaining the reason for another song. In France all 
this is purely a matter of classification. Comic opera, being a 
development of the vaudeville, retains the spoken dialogue which 
French singers are trained to deal with just as they are taught to 
sing an air or a recitative. But in this country, where singers 
enerally do not know how to declaim prose, there is no such 
ps and no such tradition, or, at least, the tradition which 





exists ought to be carefully avoided if English opera is 
ever to be recognized as the equal of its Italian rival. It 
is different where, as in Fidelio, recitatives have not been supplied 


by the composer. In that case reverence for a t master’s work 
might deter one from in any way meddling with his score. But ° 
there surely was no need to relinquish Bizet’s excellent declamatory 
music for lengthy and necessarily tedious colloquies in prose. In 
such a case ‘return to the original’ is synonymous with ruthless 
innovation ; summum jus becomes summa injuria.” 

On the other side, the musical critic of the Daily Telegraph de- 
livers his judgment as below :— 

‘* Coming to details, we find one element of success in a judicious 
English adaptation a 2 Mr Henry Hersee, whose now considerable 
experience of a difficult and delicate art has served him well. When 
@ man sets verse in one | age to music itself set to verse in another 
of an entirely different genius, we must not look for finished and 
well-balanced numbers. To do so would be not only unjust, but 
ridiculous. All that we may expect with reason is truth and pro- 

riety of expression, and the due conveyance to us of whatever may 
* graceful, humorous, or dignified in the original. These conditions 
are, in the case before us, fairly met, while the dialogue, as distinct 
from the lyrics, is terse, natural, and appropriate to situation and 
character. The use of dialogue in preference to the recitative pro- 
M sae in Bizet’s Italian vee must command — me 
owever it may be when a foreign language is emplo: in 
the singing or declamation of phrases forming part donnie talk 
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sounds absurd, and is better avoided. Besides, we now hear the 
opera as the composer originally intended, and enjoy its musical 
numbers all the more because, in passing from one to the other, we 
have not to wade through a lot of necessarily uninteresting recitative. 
Carmen, therefore, appears in its English dress to advantage even 
from a musical point of view. Looking at it as a drama, the gain is 
enormous.” 


The same writer thus describes the performance :— 


‘‘A favourable issue must surely have been anticipated, since 
everybody knew beforehand that Mr Carl Rosa was both able and 
willing to satisfy all requirements. Nevertheless, the production of 
the work was something of an experiment, coming so soon after a 
series of performances on the Italian stage by artists of superior 
pretensions and accustomed to their task. Having regard to this 
tact, we can conceive disappointment as within the limits of possi- 
bility, and that no disappointment resulted speaks louder than 
words in praise of what was done. The representation on Wednesday 
night called for high praise under the circumstances of the case, and 
especially must the management be congratulated upon the result of 
the bold experiment made in taking Mdme Dolaro from the stage of 
opera-bouffe and giving her a leading and difficult part in serious 
lyric drama. That the lady is clever and intelligent everybody has 
long known, while that she would look the character admirably none 
doubted. But few were prepared for the venture of Mdme Dolaro 
into Carmen, fewer still for the result of it. Remembering that 
the gipsy girl has recently been played on the same stage by Miss 
Hauk and Mdme Trebelli, it is difficult to avoid ccmparisons, which, 
as regards vocalism, would be unfair. We will only say that 
better singers than Mdme Dolaro have been heard at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; but to this we must add that there have been heard worse, 
and that the degree of merit shown by the new Carmen agreeably 
surprised her audience. Mdme Dolaro phrased well, made points 
with neatness, and manifested unexpected power in her more serious 
passages. In short, if not quite satisfactory, she did her work well 
enough to be acceptable and to justify her choice for the part. The 
lady’s conception of the character was throughout admirable. We 
saw in her the wild, wilful, reckless Carmen, living for the pleasure 
of the moment, and not being very particular how ; conscious of the 
power of her beauty, and indifferent as to results so long as her 
own desires were gratified. But Mdme Dolaro never overstepped, 
as she might easily have done, the limits of discretion, She never 
became needlessly offensive, and there were even moments when her 
Carmen appeared to feel the reality of tender emotion, and thus 
enabled us better to understand the ardour she could inspire. The 
worst man or woman is not all bad, and it seemed as though Mdme 
Dolaro bethought her of the fact to good purpose. Altogether 
we must congratulate the lady upon a success which the audience 
were not slow to endorse by frequent applause and recalls. Miss 
Gaylord, as Micaéla, again won golden opinions. She expressed all 
the charm of that beautiful character in the most unaffected way, 
and sang the appropriate music with touching sentiment. She, too, 
received a full measure of honour from the house. Signor Leli, a 
Briton who assumes an Italian name on a British stage, may be 
better judged when more familiar with his task. Enough now that 
he has an agreeable light voice and some natural capacity for stage 
work, The Escamillo of Mr Walter Bolton gave general satisfac- 
tion. It was worthy of the artist who played Petruccio in the 
Taming of the Shrew, and entitled to comparison with the efforts of 
those who preceded him in the part. The bullfighter’s song was, of 
course, encored. Mr Lyall, as Remendado, much amused the house, 
and the other subordinate characters were more or less well sus- 
tained by Miss Burns (Frasquita), Miss Yorke (Mercedes), Dancairo 
(Mr Snazelle), Zuniga (Mr Pope), and Morales (Mr Cadwallader). 
That the chorus distinguished itself scarcely needs saying, nor are 
we required to insist that the orchestra gave due effect to Bizet’s 
piquant scoring. The performance was conducted by Signor Ran- 
degger with all the ability his experience and reputation entitled 
us to look for. Upon this gentleman devolved the task of rehearsing 
the work, and to him, in the first place, rightly belongs the honour 
won, 

On Wednesday night the English version of the Huguenots was 
performed, with Mad. Vanzini as Valentine, Mr Maas as Raoul, 
Miss Burns as Marguerite, Miss Yorke as Urbain, Messrs Celli, 
Crotty, and Pope as St Bris, Nevers, and Marcel—a cast as strong 
as the resources of the company allow, and on the whole, it must 
be admitted, under the circumstances, a very efficient one. Mr 
Maas especially distinguished himself in the romance with viola 
obbligato (played admirably, as usual, by Mr Doyle) and elsewhere, 
more especially in the duet with the Queen of Navarre, the florid 
passages of which were delivered with equal fluency and grace by 
Miss Burns. Miss Yorke won a merited “encore” for the first 





air of the Page; and Mad. Vanzini in the great duets with Marcel 
and Raoul showed real dramatic intention. The mise en scene of 
the Huguenots at Her Majesty’s Theatre needs no description, The 
orchestra and chorus, under the direction of Mr Carl Rosa, were 
admirable throughout, and continued applause was bestowed on 
the performance from first to last. 

Beyond this we have nothing to chronicle, repetitions having 
been the order of the day (and night), By way of novelty, we are 
promised Maritana for Monday. 


a 


MR WALL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World. ’) 


Srr, —The law on the subject of ‘‘ the sole liberty of ho pure 
or causing to be represented, dramatic pieces and musical entertain- 
ments” is contained in the statutes 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., c. 15, and 
5th and 6th Vict, c. 45. The statute of William IV. gave this 
monopoly to the author of any dramatic piece, or the person to whom 
he should assign it, and enacted that ‘‘if any person should represent 
or cause to be represented, without the consent of the proprietor of the 
monopoly, at any place of dramatic entertainment any such dramatic 
piece, or any part thereof, he should be liable to a penalty not less than 
40s. to the proprietor.” The statute of Victoria (that on which the 
present law as to copyright rests) extended the protection given to 
dramatic pieces by the above Act of William IV. to musical compo- 
sitions. Further it enacted (s. 20) that “ the sole liberty of representing 
or performing (or causing to be, dc.) any dramatic piece or musical 
composition shall . . . be the property of the author thereof and his 
assignees for the time in this Act provided for the duration of copyright 
in books.” As ‘‘ dramatic piece” is defined in another section (s. 2) 
as ‘‘tragedy, comedy ... or any other scenic, musical, or dramatic 
entertainment,” this protection is very extensive, and it seems to be 
the more so from the fact that the words ‘‘at any place of dramatic 
entertainment,” which occur in the statute of William IV., are 
omitted, whilst it is expressly enacted (s. 21) that the person who 
has;the ‘‘sole liberty” shall have the remedies given by that statute. 
Vice Chancellor Shadwell, in the case of ‘Russell v. Smith” (15 
Simon, 181), laid it down that in consequence of this omission ‘‘ the 
authors of musical compositions were more extensively protected than the 
authors of dramatic pieces ;” but I think that the wording of the 
statute, which is exactly as I have given it, would hardly bear out 
that judgment, for in another case of ‘‘ Russell v. Smith” (12 Q.B., 
217), which was tried before Lord Denman in 1848, and which seems 
to be the leading case on the subject, the head-note begins with a 
query as to ‘‘ whether the protection given by the statutes . . . extend 
to musical compositions not dramatic, and not performed at places of 
dramatic entertainment,” so that the question of liability for singing 
such a song as ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall” is, perhaps, a moot one. 
This may account for Mr Wall’s having taken no further action in 
the case related by your correspondent, ‘‘The Hon, Sec.,” whose 
example should be followed. I do not wonder at the indignation of 
those who may receive Mr Wall’s circular demand for 40s., but Mr 
Wall is not the only person who makes demands of this sort. He, 
indeed, has, as it would appear from the statutes and decided cases, 
some colour of right, as he makes a demand only where money has 
been taken; but would it be believed that it is the practice of a 
certain theatrical publisher to demand payment for the acting of his 
pieces in private drawing-rooms, where there is no question of 
pecuniary gain by those who represent, or of loss to the ‘‘ proprietor 
of the sole liberty?” Some time ago friends of mine bought from 
this publisher for 6d.a copy of a farce called Uncle’s Will. They 
were informed that if they wished to perform the piece they must 
pay one guinea to the proprietor. I need hardly say that the 
demand was not complied with. To-day, after reading the statutes 
on the subject, I called on this publisher, and asked him on what he 
grounded his right to payment on account of private performance. 
He thought at first that I had come to pay a guinea, which he 
expressed his willingness to receive from me; but, on discovering the 
real object of my visit, he was much less pleased, but said that he 
considered if a dramatic piece was performed in a drawing-room to a 
party of friends that drawing-room became for the time ‘‘a place of 
dramatic entertainment.” He also told me that the person from 
whom he had purchased the ‘‘sole liberty ” of representing Unele’s 
Will had actually received guineas for permission to perform the 
piece in private drawing-rooms. I immediately made up my mind 
to ask you to put the public on its guard against exactions of this 
sort. The correspondent of the Standard (‘‘ Curate”) says that this is 
‘*@ subject in which the public will be widely interested,” which must 
be my apology for the length of this letter. Your obedient = 
J. : 


The Temple, February 6. 
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WEBERIANA.* 
By Roperr Musto... 


1—A Press Destroyed by Fire. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

When Weber's father removed to Munich, about the end of 
1798, to place his son under the most celebrated music teachers 
then in that capital, namely, for pianoforte playing, Joseph 
Gritz (born on the 2nd Dec., 1760, at Vohburg, Bavaria, a pupil 
of Mich. Haydn and Bertoni, an eminent theoretician, and com- 
poser of the operas Das Gespenst mit der Trommel and Adelheid 
von Veltheim; of the oratorio, Der Tod Jesu; of masses, &c.; died, as 
Hof klaviermeister,in Munich, 17th July, 1826),and for singing, Jno. 
Evangelist Valesi (properly Wallishauser, born the 28th April, 1775, 
at Unterhattenhofen, Bavaria ; resident from 1778 in Munich, where 
he established the first school of German singing, and where he 
died, in 1811, as chamber singer to the Court). But Gratz 
declined, and sent C. M. v. Weber and his father to Jno. Nep. 
Kalcher (born, 1766, at Freising, and from 1798 Court organist in 
Munich, where he died in 1826), one of his pupils, whose influence 
C. M. v. Weber describes in the following terms: “It is to the 
clear, gradually progressive, careful instruction of the latter” 
(Kalcher) “that I am principally indebted for mastery and readi- 
ness in the use of artistic resources, particularly as regards 
pure four-part composition, resources which must become as 
natural to the composer, if he would be able to reproduce himself 
and his ideas purely to the hearer, as orthography and prosody to 
the poet.” While with Kalcher, C. M. v. Weber wrote a number 
of works, among them being an opera, Die Macht der Liebe und 
des Weines, an unnamed farce, a grand mass, trios, sonatas, 
variations, songs, &c., all said to have been kept in a press at his 
teacher’s. The father is reported to have taken great pains to find 
a publisher for these works, written by the boy when between 
twelve and fourteen, but he was not successful. This may very 
well have resulted in the works losing more and more of their value 
in the opinion of the author and his father, the more so since pre- 
cisely at this period lithography greatly interested the young 
artist and engrossed his attention. 

‘At the very time that Carl Maria’s enthusiasm for lithography 
was in its prime,” we are told by his biographer, his son Max 
Maria von Weber, in C. M. v. Weber, Ein Lebensbild (Vol. 1, 
page 48), “ and they were thinking of publishing in this manner 
what appeared the best things the boy had done, a fire broke out 
in an inexplicable fashion, and destroyed only this press” (in which 
C. M. v. Weber's compositions were kept at Kalcher’s) “without 
materially injuring any other article of Kalcher’s furniture. The 
intelligence of the occurrence set Carl Maria, then fourteen, 
reflecting deeply, the result being the conviction that the event 
was a sign, from the power guiding his life, to signify that he 
ought te renounce music entirely and devote all his efforts to the 
newly discovered art of multiplying copies of a work. He 
ergy this view decisively to Kalcher and Valesi, to the regret 
of both,’ 

Now, in an interesting little book: “The Comic Opera of the 

Italians, French, and Germans. A rapid Glance at the World, as 
it was and is. By Baron von Bielefeld, Leipsic, 1848,”+ I found 
a diametrically opposite story. Thus we read in it, at page 134: 
Carl Maria von Weber, born in 1786, at Eutin, a pupil of Heusch- 
kel in Hildburghausen, Mich. Haydn, Valesi, Kalcher, and the 
Abbé Vogler, wrote in Munich, while still very young, the amus- 
ing opera Die Macht der Liebe und des Weines, which he himself 
afterwards burned, ‘in order,’ as he said, ‘ not to burden the world 
with such childish trifles.’” 
_ Weare here, at any rate, confronted with an inexplicable fact 
in the biography of “the most German master in music.” But 
let us hear that master himself, and some one else who is an 
authority in what relates to him. 

The biographical sketch written by Weber himse/f for A. Wendt, 
on the 26th March, 1818 (Carl Maria von Weber’s hinterlassene 
Schriften, Vol. 1, Page vii, of the preface, Leipsic and Dresden, 
Arnoldi, 1828), says on this subject: “A partiality for the 





* From the Newe Berliner Musikzeitung, 

t “Die Komische Oper der Italiener, der Franzosen, und der Deutschen, 
Ein fliichtiger Blick in die Welt, wie sie war und ist, Vom Fretherrn yon 
Bielefeld, Leipzig, 1848,” 





Dramatic began decidedly to declare itself. I wrote under the eye 
of my master” (Kalcher) “an opera, Die macht der Liebe und des 
Weins, a grand mass, several sonatas for the harpsichord, varia- 
tions, violin trios, songs, Kec., all of which subsequently fell a prey 
to the flames.” This is the only account from Weber himself ; 
when not superficially considered it is certainly ambiguous, but, on 
certain suppositions, not to be misunderstood. Before, however, 
connecting with it any further theories, let us hear the opinion of 
Professor F. W. Jiihns, Royal Musikdirector, of Berlin, the fortu- 
nate possessor of many of Weber’s autographs, of all his works 
(without exception), of most of the printed home and foreign 
editions (a very large collection) of them, as well as of a vast deal 
of whatever has appeared in print about Weber. He is certainly 
the most trustworthy authority in all that concerns the composer— 
for he has everything relating to him at his disposal. 

Professor Jiihns writes, in his monumental and admirable work: 
Carl Maria von Weber in seinen Werken, Berlin, 1871, page 427, in 
reference to the case in point: “‘ Withregard toall these compositions 
—Lie Macht der Ixebe und des Weins, a musical farce, a grand mass, 
four-part songs—any more especial characterization of them is 
wanting. They were burnt with a press in the possession of W.’s 
master, Jno. Nep. Kalcher, Court Organist, Munich, who kept in 
it his pupil’s more important compositions; it is a mysterious 
circumstance that they alone were burnt, for nothing belonging to 
Kalcher, except the press, was destroyed by the flames.” 

When I came across the notice in Von Biedenfeld’st book, I 
immediately applied to Professor Jiilns on the subject, and 
he answered me under date the 19th October, 1876 :—“ Bied- 
enfeld’s assertion that Weber himself burnt his first opera, Dive 
Macht der Liebe und des Weins, is something guite new to me. 
Nothing of the kind had previously been affirmed. Weber (Post- 
humous Writings, Vol. I, Arnoldi, Leipsic, 1828, edited by Th. 
Hell, Page vii. of the preface, containing his short autobiography 
down to the year 1828) merely says: ‘1 wrote under my master’s 
eyes an opera Die Macht der Liebe und des Weins, a grand mass, 
several sonatas for the harpsichord, variations, violin trios, songs, &c., 
alluf which subsequently fell a prey to the flames.’ This is the original 
source of the thing, and I simply reproduced it in my Lebensskizze 
Weber's nach authentischen Quellen (Leipsic, Grunow, 1873), page 
5.—Nowyhere, as far as I know, was anything e/se mentioned on the 
subject by Weber or others, except that which Max von Weber, in 
the Lebensbild of his father (Leipsic, Kiel, 1864), Vol. I., pp. 46, 
48, and 49, says about it, and which I, as you are aware, admitted 
into my work: C. M. v, Weber in seinen Werken (Berlin, 
Schlesinger, 1871), page 427, because I could have no reason to 
entertain any scruples about it, and because it furnished more 
details than Carl Maria’s short accountin his Posthumous Writings. 
Now, indeed, this statement of Max von Weber’s with regard to 
the burning of his father’s youthful works simultaneously with the 
press, assumes through Biedenfeld’s account a very different and 
unexpected aspect. It is, assuredly, a great pity that Biedenfeld 
should no longer be alive,so that he might besounded on the subject. 
I know nothing of any intimately friendly relations between him 
and Carl Maria; nowhere in the latter’s posthumous papers is 
there a hint of such a thing. According to my notes from W.’s 
diary as to his correspondence, of which he kept a very precise 
account, the interchange of letters between him and Biedenfeld 
was extremely small, for W. wrote to Biedenfeld on only two 
occasions: the 23rd January and the 17th December, 1821,”—So 
far Jahns. 

(To be continued. ) 


HUMMEL’S MASSES, 
(To the Editor of the * Musical World.” ) 
Srr,—What, may I ask, has become of J. N. Hummel’s Masses, 
which in the earlier days of our Royal Academy of Music used to be 
practised, and given in — so frequently by the students in that 
excellent institution? Yours obediently, Hope Cras Honig. 
Our columns are open to a reply, as also to another question 
which has been put to us by another correspondent, viz. :—What 
has become of the overtures in 1) of Andreas and Bernhard 
Romberg, ARCADES AMBO ?—D, }9.] 





¢ Thus spelt in the original German, though on the first occasion the name 
was written “ Bielefeld,’ —TRANSLATOR, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The most important piece of news connected with the Grand 
Opera is that Mdme Carvalho ceases to form one of the company 
at the end of the present month. She will, however, be heard 
here in other localities this winter. Before starting on a long 
provincial tour with M. Francis Planté, she will take part as 
Pamina in the revival of Die Zauberflite at the Opéra-Comique 
next month, when Mdlle Bilbaut-Vaucheler will be the Queen of 
Night and M. Talazac, Pamino. At the second of the above 
theatres, Mdlle Fauvelle will shortly make her début in Le Domino 
Noir.—The Marquis d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone is about to be 
performed for a month at the Gaité, taken for the purpose by M. 
Grau, who has secured M. Capoul first for the said month here, and 
then, after the London season, for an extended tour through the 
States. It is almost unnecessary to remark that M. Capoul will 
be the Romeo at the Gaité. Mdlle Emilie Ambre has been 
engaged as the Juliette—M. Laurent de Rillé’s Babiole has 
been revived at the Bouffes-Parisiens.—A grand dinner was 
recently given by the artists of the OpSra to M. Ch. Lamoureux 
on the occasion of his nonimation as a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour.—M. P. Lacome has been named an 
“Officier d’Académie,” and so has M. Romain Bussine, professor 
at the Conservatory and president of the National Society of 
Music, which he founded.—The authorities of the Assistance 
Publique have just arranged the last difficulties, as well with the 
family of Mdme Rossini as with the town of Pesaro, connected 
with the property left by the composer of Z/ Barbiere. Mdme 
Rossini, as most persons are aware, bequeathed the Assistance the 
sum of two millions of francs, more or less, on condition that the 
society founded and kept up an asylum for about a hundred old 
lyric singers, French or Italian, of both sexes. As Rossini, on his part, 
left his personal estate to the town of Pesaro, the task of liquidation 
was rather a complicated one, and it was rendered still more involved 
by various legacies left by Mdme Rossini to nephews and nieces. All 
the documents connected with the matter will, however, shortly besent 
in to the legal officers of the State for the ratification of the arrange- 
ments which have been made. Meanwhile, the architects of the 
Assistance Publique are looking about for the most eligible site on 
which to construct the asylum. It is probable that some spot will 
be selected near Passy and the Bois de Boulogne, in remembrance 
of the great partiality shown for this neighbourhood by the de- 
ceased master, who resided there during the latter years of his life. 
—The monument erected, after M. Lefuel’s designs, to Francois 
Bazin, is to be surmounted by a marble bust of the deceased.— 
There is some talk of erecting, by subscription, a statue to Béranger, 
to be placed in the Square du Temple, and inaugurated on the 
19th August, 1880, the famous song-writer’s birthday.—M. Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray has resumed his course of Musical History at the 
Conservatory.—A_ talented composer and conductor, Alphonse 
Varney, died on the 7th inst. in this capital, where he was born on 
the Ist December, 1811. On completing his studies at the Con- 
servatory, he wentas conductor to the theatre at Ghent. He sub- 
sequently returned to Paris, and was conductor at the Théitre- 
Historique when the theatre was opened by Alexandre Dumas, It 
was he who set the famous song of the Girondins: “ Mourir pour 
la Patrie,” so immensely popular in 1848, and originally introduced 
in Dumas’ drama of Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. In 1851, 
Varney went to the Théatre-Lyrique ; he afterwards was conductor 
at the theatres of The Hague, of Rouen, and of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, of which last establishment he became manager in 1862. 
Of late years he was conductor of the Grand-Théitre and of the 
St Cecilia Society, Bordeaux, but in 1878 the state of his health 
compelled him to resign both these posts. He composed the fol- 
lowing comic operas :—Le Moulin joi (1 act), La Ferme de Kil- 
moor (2 acts), La Quittance de Minuit, La Polka des Sabots, Une 
Fin de Bail, and L’Opéra au Camp. Another conductor just dead 
is M. Léon Dufils, who, though still young, had already made a 
name. 








Lxrpstc.—-The only work performed at the fifteenth Gewandhaus 
concert was Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri, the proceeds being 
devoted to charity. 

Maprip.—Sefior Robles, the ex-manager of the Teatro Real, where 
he has been succeeded by Sefior Rovira, is organizing a second 
mre operatic company in opposition to that at the aboveenamed 

¢ 





NEW YORK. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
The third of the series of “ Symphony Concerts” announced to 
be given in Chickering Hall came off successfully on Saturday 
evening, January 25th, Beethoven’s No. 4 (in B flat) forming the 


piece de résistance. Mendelssohn’s Overture to Ruy Blas, the 


“ Forest Interlude” from Wagner's Siegfried, and a Gavotte by 
Padre Martini were also performed. r Richard Hoffman, a 
pianist of the first rank, now too rarely heard in public, introduced 
a new concerto by Ignaz Briill, The New York Tribune says :— 

‘Tf the concerto is not a creation of startling originality, it is at 

least a beautiful piece of workmanship well worth a place in the 
repertory of our best artists. ‘The principal theme of the first move- 
ment (allegro moderato) is particularly effective, and the treatment 
admirable. Mr Hoffman Bese charmingly. His fine tone, sym- 
yathetic touch, faultless execution, and masterly interpretation can 
a be commended too warmly. Recalled with every mark of 
appreciation, he replied with a delightful performance of one of 
Schumann’s Novelletten.” 

You have heard the pianoforte concerto played by the composer 
himself at the Crystal Palace; but to us it was a novelty and a 
rich musical treat. 

Qa 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—In my report of the performance of The Seasons by the 
Ryde Philharmonic Society, which appeared in last week’s Musical 
World, I am made to say that the bdton was in the hands of Mr 
Nunn, whereas a reference to my MS. might show that the name of 
the conductor of this enterprising society, which had done so much 
for good music in the town of Ryde, is Mr Simms, and to this gen- 
tleman is due the great success of which I had to report, when I 
spoke in high terms of all concerned in the band and chorus, and of 
Miss Catherine Penna, the solo soprano, in particular, of whom your 
contemporary, the Isle of Wight Observer, writes :—‘‘ A brighter or 
more accomplished soprano we have not heard in Ryde for some 
time.” —This, sir, is the opinion of 


Saturday, Feb. 8. Your REPORTER. 


| OLD LAMPS AGAINST NEW. 
| We read the following in the Standard of Feb. 7, and 


agree with most of it :— 

‘‘Tt is refreshing, now that so much tone-contortion obtains 
the notice of leading pianists, who give it to the public under 
the name of music, to find that an artist of such celebrity as 
Madame Arabella Goddard can still afford to pay homage to 
the older masters, who flourished in the haleyon days when 
beauty was an element in music, and when skill, and not 
gymnastic exercises, was demanded of the pianist. Hummel’s 
concerto in A flat, however little value may be set upon it 
now as a work of art, is an exceedingly graceful and effective 
composition ; it possibly may not be profound, but it is melo- 
dious and sparkling, and even now might attract the attention 
of ‘higher development’ players, as an excellent study in 
rapid finger passages. Madame Goddard's neatness of 
mechanism and unfailing accuracy of finger lent additional 
charm to the agreeable, if old-fashioned, concerto, the English 
pianist’s playing indeed being a triumph of this particular 
school of execution. The reception awarded to Madame 
Goddard was cordial, and she obtained a well deserved re-call 
to the orchestra at the close of her labours.” 


We prefer the “ Old Lamps,” and find Hummel’s piano- 


forte music much more genuine pianoforte than Liszt’s. 











Venice.—Napoli di Carnevale, a three-act buffo opera by Sig. de 
Giosa, has been successfully produced at the Teatro Rossini. On the 
first night the composer had twenty-two calls, 

BrussEts (From a Corr dent).—Belgium has always been 
famous for its choral societies. The first place among them is held 
by the ‘‘ Legia,” of Litge. This society sang last night in a charity 
concert at the Alhambra, the most spacious theatre of Brussels, 
which was full to overcrowding, and proved worthy its great reputa- 
tion, The execution of Gevaért’s Les Emigrants Irlandais was ex- 
cellent, M. Ysaije, a young violinist of more than ordi promise, 
Mdlle Annerica, a soprano, and Mdlle Ruytinx, a pianist, contributed 
also to the success of the concert, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The presentation of diplomas and higher certificates awarded in 
the last half-yearly examination was made by the Warden, the 
Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, on Tuesday last. The exercise written 
by Mr E. Burritt Lane, of Trinity College, for the diploma of 
Licentiate in Music was performed and conducted by the com- 

r; the choruses were sung by the choral class recently formed 
under Dr Westbrook’s direction, including several boys from Mr 
Stedman’s choir of St Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, while the accom- 
paniments were played by a string band led by the violin professor, 
M. Szezepanowski, assisted by Mr H. J. Stark at the College organ. 
The performance of another Licentiate’s exercise, (to which the 
first place in the competition has been awarded by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley), written by Mr Walter H. Palmer, of Weston-super- 
Mare, had to be postponed for want of time. 

The usual “ students’ evening ” afterwards took place, the chief 
items in the programme being Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in 
C major, admirably played by Miss Kenny, accompanied by the 
band, and conducted by Dr Westbrook ; Bach’s Gavotte in D for 
violin alone, by M. Szczepanowski; Goss’s anthem, “O Saviour 
of the world,” by the choir; and songs by Master Dunster and Mr 
Stevens. The next of these pleasant and successful gatherings is 
announced for Tuesday the 25th inst. 


— -—-— 


HUMMEL’S CONCERTO IN A FLAT AT THE 
PHILHARMONIC. 
( From the ‘‘ Times, Feb. 7th.” ) 
The most interesting feature of last night’s concert was the per- 
formance by Mdme Arabella Goddard of Hummel’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A flat. Hummel, one of the most celebrated virtuosi of 
his day, counts few adherents among living pianists. His creative 
power was not absolutely of the first order, and his technique as a 
pianist has been thrown into the shade by Liszt and his school. But 
to many amateurs an occasional return to his simpler method may be 
welcome, and Mdme Arabella Goddard ought to ¥e congratulated on 
choosing a work so eminently fitted to show her gift in the most 
favourable light. Not that she lacks the technical accomplishments 
of the modern school. On the contrary, she is equal to the most 
brilliant es of the most recent concerto. At the same time, 
her style is so free from all demonstrative display that a simple work 
such as Hummel’s concerto, a especially congenial to her. Of 
her performance no more n - said than that it was in every way 
worthy of her reputation. The lightness and occasional energy of 
her touch, the correctness and brilliancy of her bravura passages, 
were admired throughout, and in the slow movement—a Romance in 
E—her pianissimo especially showed to great advantage. Of the 
three movements the last is the most attractive on account of lively 
rhythms and flowing melodies, But, altogether, the work is a 
favourable specimen of its composer’s style. In England, as the 
rogramme remarks, particular interest attaches to the Concerto in A 
fat from the fact of its being the first work played in public by 
Sterndale Bennett, when, in 1831, he appeared at a concert of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 
—9—— 


CLAIRVILLE. 


One of our Paris correspondents writes :—Clairville is dead— 
Clairville, called ‘‘the Last of the Vaudevillists,” ‘‘the last repre- 
sentative of old Gallic fun,” the ‘‘ Paul de Kock of the stage ;” and 
on his tomb might be inscribed what Varro wrote of Plautus, 
‘‘Comeedia luget, scena est deserta.” And Clairville had many of 
the faults and much of the genius of the comic poet of Umbria, 
Hundreds of pieces flowed from his pen, his last and most successful 
efforts being La Fille de Madame Angot and Les Cloches de Corneville. 
Like Plautus, Clairville was of low extraction: he was the son of a 
prompter at the Bobino (an eccentric little house in an out-of-the- 
way quarter of Paris), and, though he afterwards became a réaction- 
naire, he never learned how to spell. ngs! in life he sppennet on 
the stage at the theatre of Mdme Saqui, where he played Hudson 
Lowe in Napoleon at St Helena, One night, se | sold his black 
silk stockings in order to dine, he blacked his legs; the pit perceived 
the substitution, and made such a noise that the curtain had ‘to be 
let down. He tried the Ambigu, but was a failure; and at last 
Dennery recommended him to write for the stage instead of agus 
ing on it~a fortunate piece of advice for all parties. Since Louis 
Philippe was King until the other day Clairville wrote with the 
steadiness of a machine. It has been remarked that, seeing the 
looseness and audacity of his language, it might be supposed that the 








author spent most of his leisure drinking champagne with actresses. 
But the fact is he was a bourgeois of the bourgeois, and had no 
practical knowledge of the ribald scenes he depicted. He was a 
regular paterfamilias, rising at six every morning, letting his pen 
run where it chose, working all day long, and only leaving the house 
to go to rehearsals. The real name of Clairville, by the way, was 
Nicholai. Was the pseudonym forced on him by his parents? In 
one of his early pieces, called Le Mariage d’Olympe, there is a scene 
which leads one to believe that it was. Olympe is at Baden; 
formerly a courtesan, she is married. She regrets her previous exis- 
tence, and sends for an actor, who banishes dull care. Then comes 
the dialogue. ‘‘Come, Floridor, make a clean breast of it. Why 
‘Floridor’?” With a tear in his eye, Floridor replies : ‘‘ My father 
was an honourable tradesman, and would have cursed me had I 
dragged his name behind the scenes and in taverns.” ‘In what 
business was your father?” ‘‘He wasa tinker.” ‘‘And his name?” 
‘*Matthew.” Clairville had several collaborateurs more or les: 
known to fame; but one of his most assiduous fellow-labourers was 
a M. Miot or Miotte, a clerk in an office, who would never allow his 
name to ap on the bills, and who never went to any theatre 
except the Batignolles, a fifth-rate house, close to which he resided 
—a strange pair to keep Paris in a roar.—P. UM. G. 


—p— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The thirteenth of Mr John Boosey’s present season of Ballad 
Concerts was given on Wednesday evening before an audience that 
filled St James’s Hall. Only one new song was brought forward— 
“ The reason why,” by Mr Blumenthal, the words by C. M. Had- 
dock—sung by Mr Lloyd. It was very successful, Mr Lloyd 
being called back to the platform with the heartiest applause. 
The audience on this occasion, more than usually exacting, insisted 
on another song from Mr Lloyd (“Sally in our alley ”) after his 
delivery of “The Soldier's Tear; on Miss Damian's repeating 
“ The oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree;” on Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling’s giving another ballad (“The Arrow and the Song’ 
after “The Three Ravens,” and repeating ‘The Lost Chord” 
(Sullivan) ; on Miss Mary Davies’ providing another song after 
“Olivia ;” on Mdme Sherrington’s warbling “Come back to 
Erin” after “The Kerry Dance” of Mr Molloy; and on Mr 
Santley’s declaiming “To Anthea” after Dibdin’s “ Blow high, 
blow low.” Mdme Arabella Goddard was unanimously “ called” 
after Liszt’s fantasia on Rigoletto, and Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet 
home ;” the London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr 
Frederic Walker, meeting with general approbation for the man- 
ner in which they rendered Festa’s “Down in a flowery vale.” 
Mr Sidney Naylor conducted. This was another highly attractive 
concert, 





LEILA.* 
Only she dream’d of loving, | And she lov’d him with that love 
And to be lov’d again, | That never comes again— 3 


She lov’d through all the watching— | The truest, tender’st leaning, 
For watching oft is pain. The love that oft is vain. 

She never dream’d of doubting The days and years speed onward 
Until the doubting a pinot ot pean, “9 meet ; ; 

For the trustful maid forgot The world lays choicest garlands 
“That he was born to fame. Beneath the lov’d one’s feet. 





“That some must fondly worship, Perhaps when he is weary 

With the wealth of golden years, Of earth and earthly flow’rs, 
Till comes the doubting—waiting, He’ll wish the loving maiden 

The solitude and tears,” Would light his lonely hours. 

* Copyright. MartTHA YORK, 











Brussets.—Le Timbre d’ Argent, by M. C. Saint-Saéns, is to be 
followed at the Théatre de la Monnaie by Verdi’s Jérusalem.— 
Lidevik, a new opera with Flemish libretto, already successfully pro- 
duced in Antwerp, has been oo with an equally gratifying 
result at the National Flemish Theatre, its composer, M. Joseph 
Mertens, acting as conductor on the first night.—There is a report 
that M. Gevaért will shortly exchange his post of Director of the 
Brussels Conservatory for that of Inspector-General of all the Royal 
Conservatories in Belgium.—M. Jourdan, of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique from 1846 to 1860, and afterwards, down to 1872, attached 
to the Théatre de la Monnaie, where he was a very great favourite, 
has just died. He retired from the stage some three years ago for 
the purpose of devoting himself exclusively to teaching. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 
Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 





Programme, 
PART I. 


QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 161, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacutM, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and PIaTTI 
SONG, ‘Good Night "—Mr OUMMINGs ... - ni sis a 
THREE SONATAS, for Pianoforte alone—Mdlle MARIE KREBS ... 

PART II. 

TRIO, in E minor, for pianbdforte, violin, and violoncello (first 
time)—Mdlle MARIE Kress, MM, JoacuiM and PIATTI 
BONG, ‘‘The Knotting Song” (first time of performance)—Mr 

CUMMINGS ... an oR ae, ves me mee kas xe 

SONATA, in G major, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violin—Mdlle 

Marie Kreps and Herr JOACHIM seis sin we ae 
Conductor—Sir JuLitus BENEDICT. 


Schubert. 
Rubinstein, 
Scarlatti, 


Spohr, 
Purcell, 


Beethoven, 





THE THIRTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 15, 1879. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Progranime, 


QUARTET, in F, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello—MM, JoacurM, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and PIATTI ... ins 

AIR, ‘‘ Che viva amante’””—Miss ORRIDGE pee ae oie an 

SONATA PASTORALE, for Pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANorTHA ... 

SONATA, in A major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
re Re rae - ae es a 

¢, “Der und das Madchen”... 
SONGS, { ‘Ich grolle nicht” a 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 
Beethoven, 


Handel, 
Schubert, 
‘ne ons Schumann, 
Miss ORRIDGE, 
TRIO, in O major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mdlle 
JanoTHa, MM. Joacuim,and Prarri... ... ee at ... Haydn, 
Conductor—Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained ef 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Oock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Oo., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Oheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at OHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


Jj Onn BRINSMEAD & 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 
May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Illustrated Lists free 
18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
Grafton Road, N.W. 


BIRTH. 


On February 7th, at Cumberland Lodge, Lloyd Square, the wife of 
Freperick W, Hawkixs, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

On February 8th, at the parish church, Homberg (Von der Hohe), 
by the Rev. the Pastor, ERNEST FREIHERR (Baron) Von VERSCHUER, 
Lieutenant 80th Hessian Regiment, youngest son of the late Major 
Freiherr (Baron) Von Verschuer, to Eprra Mary Wy tpg, elder 
daughter of Henry Wylde, Esq., Mus. D. Cantab., Gresham Professor. 





SONS’ 














Art the Crystal Palace concert to-day we are promised, among 
other attractive things, Schubert’s grand symphony in C major 
(Schumann’s discovery), and Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte con- 
certo in F minor, to be played by Mdme Arabella Goddard. 

THE Wadmore Memorial Fund now amounts to £1187 5s. 9d., 
and the committee propose meeting at an early datw to decide in 
what manner it shall be invested. In the meantime it remains in 
deposit at the bankers in the names of the honorary treasurers, 
Messrs Stanley Lucas and John Gill.—(From a Correspondent.) 

Art the second Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday, there will 
be two symphonies, Sterndale Bennett’s in G minor, and Beet- 
hoven No.8. Herr Joachim is to play Spohr’s D minor Concerto. 
The new concerto by Herr Johannes Brahms is put down for the 
third concert, with Joachim, of course, as the executant, 








orchestral work from the pen of an English composer 

has been played before the exclusive and very difficult 
audience of the Société des Concerts, held for more than half 
a century within the walls of the Paris Conservatoire. Such 
a privilege was never till now vouchsafed by the Committee 
of Management, which signifies neither more nor less than cer- 
tain members of the orchestra annually appointed to the office, 
and English amateurs have reason to be proud of it. The 
composer thus singled out for distinction was Mr Arthur 
Sullivan, the chosen work was his overture, Jn Memoriam, 
about the merits of which our readers need scarcely be 
informed. ‘The performance, we are told (and can readily 
believe), was all the author himself could have desired ; 
and, still more gratifying, the reception accorded to the 
English musician and his work was in the highest degree 
cordial and flattering. Now that the portals of the Parisian 
Temple of Harmony are thrown open, we may indulge in a 
hope that our excellent friends will be induced to inquire 
still further into what their immediate Northern neighbours 
have done and can do for the art so much loved and cultivated 
throughout the length and breadth of France. Arthur Sulli- 
van, it is to be feared, will come back to us more than half 
a Frenchman. 








ARTHUR SULLIVAN AT THE 
SERVATOIRE. 
(From “ La France,” Feb. 11.) 

La renommée des concerts du Conservatoire est européanne. 
Que dis-je, ‘‘européenne” ? Universelle est plus exact, car 
dans toutes les parties du monde civilisé l'écho de ces splen- 
dides exécutions retentit aux oreilles des amis de l’art musical, 
et, dés leur arrivée a Paris, les étrangers cherchent a étre, au 
moins une fois, au nombre des auditeurs privilégiés de ces 
séances, hélas! inabordables pour tant de gens. 

Mais si entrer dans ce temple, a titre de simple assistant, 
offre les difficultés les plus grandes, figurer au programme 
comme auteur est encore plus ardu, et le comité a raison de 
n’admettre qu’a bon escient et apres sérieux examen les com- 
positeurs nouveaux, nationaux ou étrangers. 

Un musicien anglais, M. Arthur Sullivan, a eu l’honneur 
insigne de voir hier son nom inscrit, entre ceux de Mendels- 
sohn, de Beethoven et de Heendel. 

M. Sullivan avait organisé et dirigé avec succes les concerts 
de musique anglaise 4 l’Exposition universelle. 

La page instrumentale qu'il vient de faire interpréter au 
Conservatoire est intitulée ; ‘‘ Ouverture élégiaque, Jn memo- 
riam.” 

C’est une ceuvre de valeur, bien écrite, qui révéle un esprit 
clair, mélodique, et une imagination fort poétique. 

Le début est grave et donne bien la sensation d’une élégie 
tendre et triste ; puis l’inspiration grandit et éclate en gémisse- 
ments émouvants, Il y a, 4 ce moment, un effet produit par 
les violons, qui est d’un caractére saisissant, 

Le dialogue d'instruments & vent qui succéde a ce passage 
forme un contraste fort artistique, et le finale de l’ouverture 
est d’une puissante sonorité, 

Lieuvre de M. Sullivan méritait un accueil qui n’est pas 
seulement le résultat d’une hospitali¢re courtoisie; nous 
savons que nos éloges sont en concordance avec Vopinion des 
exécutants eux-mémes, juges, assurément, des plus compé- 
tents. HENRI DE LAPOMMERAYE. 


PARIS CON- 











After this auspicious event, should the Rue Bergére be 
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re-christened “ Rue Sullivan,” we should, nevertheless, put 
in a formal protest. This by the way. Est modus in rebus. 


——= 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

| aroun JOACHIM is again among us. Veni, vidi, vici 

is again the only appropriate motto for the Julius Caesar 
of the fiddle. A heartier, more genial welcome could not 
have been given him than that which begins the article 
devoted to the last Monday Popular Concert by the enlight- 
ened critic of the Daily Telegraph. We subjoin it in 
extenso :— 


‘Welcome to the great artist, upon whose escutcheon there is not 
the semblance of a stain !—welcome to Joseph Joachim! This was 
the sentiment that, spite of elemental discomforts, filled St James’s 
Hall last night with an eager crowd. The old reception awaited our 
distinguished visitor, who once again heard in loud and long applause 
the ring of genuine feeling. We need not describe the scene. To 
do so, indeed, would be quite as superfluous—and quite as grateful 
—as to vaunt the consummate art of the Hungarian violinist. 
Between the English musical public and Herr Joachim there is not 
the shadow of a cloud to cause obscurity. Each comprehends the 
other fully, and when the illustrious artist comes to our island, he 
not only comes to his own, but his own know him and receive him. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet in D major was the first work in which Herr 
Joachim took part last night. and his task was obviously one of love. 
All the grand qualities of the master-executant were displayed as 
richly as ever during the performance of a composition well adapted 
to call them forth, and the enthusiasm of the audience found ample 
justification in exceptional merit. So in the rendering of the adayio 
of Viotti’s E major Concerto, and Haydn’s quartet in G (Op. 64.) 
In brief, it was a regular ‘Joachim night’—with a strong admix- 
ture, however, of Mdile Krebs, who, inspired by the occasion, played 
Schubert’s wonderfully rich sonata in C minor magnificently. She 
has done nothing so good this season. It was an effort of the highest 
order, and worthy the highest praise. The vocalist, Herr Henschel, 
made a great effect with an air from Handel’s Sirde, which he sang 
in the finest possible style to Sir J. Benedict’s sympathetic accom- 
paniment.” 

That Herr Joachim’s associates in the quartets were Herr 
Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Sig. Piatti (the ‘‘ incomparable”), will 
be understood. We should add that, being enthusiastically 
called after Viotti’s adagio, Herr Joachim came back to the 
platform and played (in the same irreproachable style) the 
prelude to Bach’s sixth sonata for violin solo, which entranced 
the audience just as what had gone before. And then to hear 
him play so lovingly and sympathetically the evergreen 
quartet of the evergreen Haydn was a treat equal to all the 
rest. Joachim is a true eclectic for all music—ewxcept bad 
music. As such we greet him with an earnest and deep- 
meaning “ Hoch!” 


—o—_. 


JOACHIM’S CONCERT IN PESTH.* 

The above concert in the Hall of the Redoute was a remarkable 
one, a musical event of which people will talk for a long while, 
and to which they may look back with pride and delight. The 
chiefs of musical art stood side by side: the greatest violinist of our 
day and the most eminent instrumental composer, not of Germany 
alone, but of the whole musical world. It was not chance which 
brought them into proximity, neither was it the skilful hand of acon- 
cert-speculator to which we are indebted that the two illustrious 
names, Joachim and Brahms,shone forth unitedly to-day to the glory 
of those who bear them ; it was their intellectual affinity and the 
ideal trait common to their mode of cultivating art which caused 
them to come together, and offer us the fairest fruits of this 
artistic combination. Just as they are closely united in art by 


© From the Pester Lloyd of the 9th inst, 








their common efforts and the similarity of their views, so did the 
two admirable masters appear in the concert-room, each great and 
powerful in his own sphere, and both characterised by that quiet 
unobtrusiveness peculiar to the true artist. 

Such a sight as that presented by the Redoutensaal this evening 
we do not recollect for a long time. The spacious building was 
densely crowded with an audience which included the highest 
members of society. During the last few days the demand for 
tickets was so enormous that the orchestra was reduced to nearly 
half its usual proportions, and every nook in the large room 
occupied. The members of the band were crowded close to each 
other, and Joachim, the king of violinists, was literally surrounded 
by them as he stood on the platform. The great artist’s manly 
exterior—his sturdy form, with mighty head, expressive features, 
and full beard, the last a novelty to us—needed no trickery to 
enlist universal sympathy. His reception on his first appearance 
was one of no ordinary kind, but the signs of approbation and 
applause increased in a truly grandiose manner after everything 
he did. Never was anyone in the Redoutensaal greeted with more 
rapturous enthusiasm, though the same hall has in its time seen 
many men and many things. After the first piece, Spohr’s D 
minor Concerto, Joachim was presented, amid joyous marks of 
approval on the part of the public, with a laurel wreath, a tribute 
of homage from the orchestra. People speak of the prosaic 
nature of the present day and of the manner in which the ideal 
blessings of life are forgotten; but only let the right man come, 
and it will be found we are still capable of enthusiasm for what is 
truly great. 

Spohr’s Concerto already mentioned, the Romance from 
Joachim’s own “ Ungarisches Concert,” and a new Violin Concerto 
by Brahms, together with some fragments from the B ininor 
Sonata by Bach, constituted to-day’s programme. Though we 
must regret that the most magnificent thing Joachim has to offer 
us, namely: Beethoven’s Concerto, was not included in it, we are 
still thankful for the free-minded selection, worthy of the great 
artist, which assigned due space to novelty. This latter was the 
new concerto by Brahms, which we heard under the composer's 
personal direction, a work of noble significance, with a genuine 
Beethoven strain running through all of it, but especially through 
the first movement (Allegro non troppo). Various details may not 
be thought out with due reference to the violin, but who will 
blame the composer of the D major Symphony on that account ? 
. . . . Against ovations and re-calls Brahms has become 
tolerably hardened; he simply does not appear when applauded. 
But to-day he was in the happiest frame of mind; he had found 
for his most recent work an interpreter without an equal. The 
cadence introduced in the first movement is Joachim’s—a masterly 
and concentrated miniature of the whole, an artistic arrangement 
and combination of the themes of the movement—but we know 
from the Beethoven Concerto what one of Joachim’s cadences is ! 

Need we add that the rendering of the other numbers was the 
most perfect thing we ever yet heard on the violin, and that we 
were enabled to admire the tenderest melodiousness and the most 
brilliant bravura passages in Spohr’s Concerto, together with the 
sweetest cantilena in its adagio; power and breadth of bowing in 
the Romance from the “ Ungarisches Concert”—though unfor- 
tunately not in the never-to-be-forgotten first movement of it 
likewise? The “ Ungarisches Concert,” the only one of its kind, is 
a model of the artistic realisation and thematic working-out of 
motives taken from national music.—We ought now to speak of 
Joachim as a player of Bach—but there is no end to praise and 
admiration when we speak about Joachim. Besides, we shall have 
an opportunity of returning to this or that point when we have 
the pleasure of noticing the next concert. 


ew ny 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Ir is in contemplation to give a complimentary benefit to 
Mr F. B. Chatterton, for whom, amid the difficulties and reverses 
that have recently befallen him in the management of Drury 
Lane Theatre, much sympathy is felt. Messrs A. and S. Gatti 
have offered Covent Garden Theatre for the purpose of the 
intended benefit, and a meeting for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrangements was held on Thursday 
in the grand saloon. 
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Unper the heading of “ Music in Plays,” the subjoined growl 
has been addressed to the Editor of the Times ;— 

‘‘ Str, —As you are just now discussing the Stage in 1878 in the 
Times, will you allow me to protest against a custom which, though, 
I believe, of old date, is, I think, ‘‘more honoured in the breach 
than the observance,” and which latterly has been much on the 
increase? I allude to the introduction of soft music during the 
pathetic passages in plays. Not infrequently I have been prevented 
from hearing the dialogue in consequence of this interruption ; but, 
even waiving this objection, I cannot conceive anything tendin 
more to destroy the illusion which must be the object of all g 
acting. At the Thédtre Francais there is no band. Iam, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. M.” 

Come now, “ J. M.,” the very use of the verb “ allude,” in lieu of 
the proper word, refer, is enough to suggest the idea that you 
are a lover of music after all—playfully so, if you choose, but still a 
lover, more or less Besides, there is such a thing as time- 
honoured custom. 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue sixth annual concert of the ‘‘ Metropolitan District Telegraph 
Messengers’ Band Fund” was given in St James's Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 11th, under the patronage of the Right Honour- 
able Lord John Manners, M.P., Her Majesty’s Postmaster General. 
The hall was quite full, and many of the audience found only stand- 
ing room. Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Misses José Sherrington, 
Helen D’Alton, Mdme Patey, Messrs Vernon Rigby, Henry Guy, 
and Chaplin Henry were the singers. The instrumentalists were 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann (pianoforte) ; Mdme Varley Liebe (violin) ; 
and Mr Theodore Liebe (violoncello). The band of the society were 
early on the platform, and were received by the audience with such 
cordiality as induced them to play a variety of pieces before the 
appointed hour for the commencement of the concert arrived. The 
artists exerted themselves con amore. Not to go into details, the 
chief honours were awarded to Mdme Patey for her new song, ‘‘ Old 
Village Bells,” Miss José Sherrington for a ‘‘ Bird Song,” Mr Vernon 
Rigby for ‘‘The Message” (Blumenthal), and Miss Zimmermann 
for her brilliant performances on the pianoforte. The accompanists 
were Mr Sidney Naylor and Mr W. Henry Thomas, to whose valuable 
aid much of the success of the vocal portion of the concert was due. 


—o—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


BricHuton.—Mr George Watts’ annual ballad concert at the Dome 
was an unqualified success, the spacious building being crowded in 
all parts. The vocal department was strengthened by the Philhar- 
monic choir (which Mr Watts has organized), who, in addition to 
two part-songs and two choruses from Samson, gave Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Hear my Prayer,” the solo part of which was most effectively given 
by Miss Robertson, in obedience to a special desire. The fair vocalist 
was compelled to re-appear, a similar compliment being won by her 
rendering of Bevignani’s tarantella, ‘‘Eco di Napoli.” Mr Henry 
Guy, in a charming song by Mr Cellier, ‘‘There once was a time, 
my darling,” was unanimously encored. Mdme Antoinette Sterling 
had to reappear on three occasions, while Miss Emma Thursby, Sig. 
Federici, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Mr Charles Hallé (last, not 
least) obtained the hearty recognition due to their excellent perform- 
ances. Sig. Randegger and Mr F. Kingsbury conducted, and Mr 
Robey presided at the organ. 


_ Pootx, Dorset (From a Correspondent).—On Tuesday, the 4th 
inst., Miss Ada Blanchard, R.A.M., native of Poole, gave her second 
evening concert in the Assembly Room, assisted by Mrs Irene Ware, 
R A.M. (soprano) ; Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke, R.A.M. (contralto) ; Mr 
W. H. Beckett (bass); and Mr Myles Birket Foster, R.A.M. (pianist 
and conductor). Mrs Irene Ware in her songs, ‘‘Olivia” and ‘‘Love 
was once a little boy,” was all that could be desired, and bein, 

encored in each, substituted ‘I’ve something sweet to tell you” an 

** Bessie the maid of Dundee,” with characteristic spirit. ‘‘The 
old, old story” and ‘The Storm,” by Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke, 


elicited well-merited applause, as did ‘‘Nobil Signor,” which she. 


gave in answer to an encore. Mr W. H. Beckett greatly pleased the 
audience with ‘*My Queen,” ‘‘The Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” and 
‘The Tar’s Farewell,” each of which displayed real talent, The 
duets and trios were efficiently given, especially ‘La ci darem” and 
Balfe’s “Trust her not.” Too much praise can hardly be bestowed 
upon Miss Ada Blanchard for zealous efforts in presenting Poole 
with such genuine music. Miss Blanchard’s own performances on 
the pianoforte were charming, and her rendering of Mayer's ‘La 
Fontaine,” Paradies’ Sonata in A, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B 








flat,” and Heller’s ‘‘ Aubade” exhibited a crispness of touch and an 
expression and command of the instrument proteins a highly 
successful future. Two pianoforte duets were also performed by the 
clever young lady in co-operation with Mr Foster, the able con- 
ductor. Y 

THe KENNEDY Famity IN Epinsurcu.—The vocal entertainments 

iven during the past week in the Music Hall by Mr Kennedy and 
his talente feaslly have been very successful. Yesterday night 
being the last but one of their public appearances in Edinburgh prior 
to a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, the hall was crowded in eve 
part, and the programme submitted on the occasion met with hearty 
and well-merited commendation. Mr Kennedy himself was in great 
“form,” and sang his songs, which were chiefly of a humorous 
character, with his wonted ‘‘ pawkiness” and spirit. He also made 
a hit with a humorous story, in the recital of which he displayed a 

eat mimetic power, and kept the audience convulsed with mgetet. 
The musical numbers by Mr Kennedy’s family included James 
Smith’s pathetic ballad, ‘Burd Ailie,” which was nicely given by 
Miss Lizzie Kennedy ; the Baroness Nairne’s fine song, “‘ e Rowan 
Tree,” rendered by Miss Mecjery with true appreciative oe g ; and 
a pretty song by Guylott, ‘The rose will cease to blow,” for the 
singing of which Mr Robert Kennedy secured a well-merited encore. 
Mr David Kennedy contributed the stirring Border song, “‘ March, 
march, Ettrick and Teviotdale ;" Mr James Kennedy, Norman's 
song, ‘‘The heath this night must be my bed,” the music of which is 
composed by Mr Davi Her gua & and Miss Helen Kennedy, 
Blamire’s song, ‘‘ And ye shall walk in silk attire "—all of which 
were exodieutiy rendered. A feature of what was altogether a most 
enjoyable evening’s entertainment, was the part singing by the 
young people, which for tune, time, and shading, left nothing to be 
desired. ‘To-day Mr Kennedy gives two farewell entertainments— 
the afternoon being devoted to the ‘‘ Jacobites,” and the evening to 
‘* Burns.”—Scotsman, Feb. 8th. 

Bricuton (Correspondence).—A brilliant audience crowded the 
Dome last Tuesday evening to enjoy an attractive Resgrpanme 
of vocal and instrumental music, offered by Mr Watts on 
the occasion of his annual benefit. The names of Miss Emma 
Thursby, Miss Robertson, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Henry 
Guy, and Signor Federici (vocalists); Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
(violin); and Mr Charles Hallé, (pianoforte); with the Brighton 
Philharmonic choir (Mr Robey at the organ), and Messrs, 
Randegger and Kingsbury conductors, were sufficient to ensure 
the success which resulted. Opening with the magnificent 
double chorus from Samson, ‘‘Fix’d is his everlasting seat,” which, 
but for deficient power in the soprani would have been all that could 
be desired, the Philharmonic choir also gave Mendelssohn's part- 
songs, ‘‘ Vale of rest,” and ‘‘ Farewell to the forest ;” the motet, 
“‘ Hear my prayer,” solo (Miss Robertson), and Reay’s ‘‘The dawn 
of day,” with steadiness and effect, and won deserved applause. 
The singing of ‘‘Sull’ aria” (duet) by Miss Robertson and Miss 
Emma Thursby was a happy thought. Nothing could be more 
charming ; the fresh and delicate voices blended to perfection, and 
the lovely Mozart gem was sung with great purity and finish. Miss 
— —s of the Polacca from Mignon, ‘‘ Ah, ~~ ce soir,” 
and ‘‘ The bird that came in spring” (Benedict), brought her 
re-demands. Miss Robertson (who when singing in large halls should 
guard against too great straining after mezza voce effects), was, on 
the whole, very successful, her best effort being Gounod’s ‘‘O that 
we two were maying,” which she sang with genuine feeling. Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, whose reception testified to her popularity in 
Brighton, had her greatest success in ‘‘ Caller herrin’” and Molloy’s 
‘‘Darby and Joan,” but created little effect in a new song by Cowen, 
‘‘ Never again.” Mr Guy was also more fortunate in the old than in 
the new song. The ‘Pilgrim of Love” was greatly applauded, 
while ‘There once was a time,” by A. Cellier, fell ineffectively. Signor 
Federici, whose fine baritone was heard to much advantage, did his 
utmost for a new song, ‘‘ Let’s be friends again,” by Harriet Young, a 
local amateur, Mattei’s ‘‘ Hear the wind blow ” is well suited to Signor 
Federici’s dramatic power ; he sang it with spirit and was enthusiastic- 
ally encored. The performances of Mdme Néruda and Charles Hallé are 
too well known to need comment. These accomplished artists were 
applauded to the echo in Schubert's duet, ‘‘ Rondo brillante in B 
minor,” and their solos, Spohr’s ‘‘ Adagio in F” and P ini's ‘‘ Le 
mouvement perpétuel ” (Mdme Néruda). Chopin's ‘‘ Nocturne in F 
sharp,’ with Liszt's ‘‘Rhapsodie we ed r Hallé), commanded 
the highest appreciation. Mr Randegger's i 


; mirable accom in; 
ably supported the vocalists, and to Mr Kingsbury’s baton euch 


the steadiness in the choral singing may be referred. Mr Watts, who 
introduced for the first time a “‘ concert album” or book of words, 
containing photographs ok pa artists (an excellent idea by the 

ble and artistic concert, 
ed,—P, O, 


way), may be congratulated on a most 
every promise for which was happily fu 
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SYMPHONISTS AND VIRTUOSOS,* 
Silhouettes and Medallions of celebrated Organists and Pianists. 
IL. 
JoHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu. 
(Continued from page 51. ) 


J. 8. Bach’s extemporizing on the harpsichord and the organ 
challenged comparison, according to historians and to tradition, 
with the most perfect combinations of science and imagination. It 
was not only that ingenious and new formulas abounded beneath 
his agile and skilful fingers ; his active feet executed on the pedals 
the most rapid and most complicated passages. His powerful 
musical organization saw in a few instants what were the most 
varied contrivances and the happiest effects to be obtained from 
given or selected motives. His brain was inexhaustibly rich; no 
one could equal him in reviving the hearer’s interest, or in work- 
out and in developing an idea in proper proportions : transcendant 
virtuosity, maintained by dogged application, but based above all 
things on patient analysis and the appropriation of the style and 
methods of the masters who had preceded the executant, or were 
still living in his time. ‘ 

We have said in what esteem Bach held the works of Fresco- 
baldi, Froberger, Reinke, Fischer, Beck, and A. Scarlatti. He 
etna no less admiration for his illustrious and genial emulator, 

andel. 

Never satisfied with the last work he had produced, his incessant 
and unique aim was to discover a more perfect ideal. We must 
read the scores of his oratorios, masses, cantatas, motets, and 
choruses, to form any conception of this prodigious inventor's 
creative power and immense manual dexterity. The concertos 
for all instruments; those for one, two, or three harpsichords, with 
or without accompaniment; the concertante sonatas for violin, 
flute, and harpsichord, are masterpieces of graceful invention. The 
motives, noble and simple at the outset, are developed with mar- 
vellous clearness; the episodes and divertisements sparkle with 
cleverness; charming ideas rise from out the original thought, 
and add fresh interest to the musical discourse. Like the great 
ingesnem Bach would agree to extemporise on different themes, 
and then, after working them out separately, would blend them 
in a fresh whole, comprising the first combinations, and calling 
forth new ones. His marvellous execution knew no difficulty ; 
rapid passages, shakes, and the most complicated arrangements 
passed with equal facility from the hands to the pedal board. The 
most arduous complications, the closest harmonic woof, found in 
his fingers the ever docile interpreters of his thought. Nay, the 
legend says that, not content with playing the organ with his feet 
and hands, he occasionally employed a little stick held between his 
teeth to complete, by a sustained note, the chords he desired fuller 
or more extended. We have but little belief in this plan, which 
strikes us as a piece of musical pleasantry adopted some day that 
the musician was more than usually gay. 

It is to Bach especially that the grand piano-school is indebted 
for the valuable system of fingering by substitution, a system 
applied in principle to the study of the harpsichord by Clementini 
and all the masters of the legato style. 

We find in the catalogue of J. 8. Bach’s works more than two 
hundred and fifty religious cantatas, ten masses for four and five 
voices with orchestra, two masses for eight real voices and two 
orchestras, twenty-five motets for seven and eight voices, a large 
number of psalms for four voices, and two celebrated oratorios, the 
Passion according to St Matthew and the Passion according to St 
John. These works, whose number and importance convincingly 

rove J. S. Bach’s genial power, are unfortunately very little 

nown, and figure in libraries only. The enthusiastic admiration 
of a few profoundly admiring artists has caused some of these 
masterpieces to be performed, but most of them still remain in 
obscurity, and their interpretation awaits fresh acts of devotion. 
Let us hope that the generous example set by MM. Choron, La- 
moureux, Bourgault-Ducoudray,and Guyot de Saint-Bris, may find 
imitators. Concerts of sacred musio, oratorios, cantatas, and sym- 
phonies, have been tried several times, and the eagerness 
with which they were welcomed by the audience proves that the 





* From Le Meénestrel, 





hour has come for completing our musical education by guiding 
the public taste into the paths of grand religious art. 

In his numerous church cantatas, and his oratorios, Bach not 
merely rose to grandiose conceptions, but his energetic style, his 
original cantilenas, and his expressive recitative, agreeing so well 
with the spirit of the words, prove that in this style he was before 
his age; that he traced out the route and furnished admirable 
models for Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, &c., &c., to whom has been 
attributed, perhaps too exclusively, the honour of declaimed 
text and dramatic recitative. We must add that, in religious com- 
positions, no other master has excelled to the same degree as Bach 
in the art of handling with the greatest freedom of treatment, and, 
at the same time, with the most complete lucidity, voices, instru- 
ments, and choral masses. 

The number of J. S. Bach’s works is so considerable that, at 
first, their authenticity would appear doubtful, if, in addition to 
material guarantees, their nobility and firmness of style were not 
there as the indelible mark of this inexhaustible genius. I possess 
thirty large octavo volumes, and the publication is far from ap- 
proaching its conclusion. Fétis and Méreaux have given a list of 
his choral, orchestral, and instrumental compositions, and, though 
it is only abridged, we gather from it the astounding fecundity of 
this prodigious worker, incessantly producing, always chastening 
his style, and imbued with such puritanism as to consider works 
for the stage as belonging to a secondary order. 

J. S. Bach wrote a large number of concertos, overtures, short 
symphonies, trios, quartets, and concerted pieces for violin, flute, 
oboe, trumpet, tenor, and double-bass ; numerous sonatas and dia- 
logued pieces for harpsichord, violin, and flute. All the instru- 
ments in use at the period have, in their repertory, concertos 
written by the master with that certainty, that vigour, and that 
elegance of style, which characterise his genius, There are, also, 
numerous harpsichord concertos with quartet accompaniment, and 
a concerto especially written for harpsichord, flute, and violin, 
with quartet accompaniment. These compositions may appear 
monotonous and antiquated to short-sighted musicians frightened 
at the harmonic formulas, the ornamentation of the time, and not 
accustomed to Bach’s close dialogue, but these admirable works, 
though mostly proceeding from scientific combinations, are varied 
in sentiment; we are wonderstruck at the power of such inspira- 
tions, in which the thought, while assuming the form then usual, 
preserves incomparable independence and force of expression. 
Science ceases to be arid and dry; it ceases, also, to act as a 
hindrance to the free expansion of the ideas, which, on the con- 
trary, acquire more authority, while remaining expressive, cha- 
racteristic, and harmonising perfectly with the subjects treated. 
The pieces written especially for the harpsichord are very numerous 
and very varied. We must mention in the first rank the two col- 
lections known under the titles of The Well-Tempered Clavier and 
The Art of the Fugue in Four Parts, admirable works, which of 
themselves immortalise Bach as the most inventive and purest 
composer of the 17th century ; but to these exceptional works must 
be added a numerous list of preludes, fantasias, fugues, toccatas, 
concertante sonatas, three inventions in three and four parts, six 
suites of French pieces, six suites of English pieces, a celebrated 
concerto in the Italian style, an overture in the French taste, and, 
lastly, numerous dance compositions, allemandes, gigues, gavottes, 
courantes, sarabandes, and passacailles. 

(To be continued. ) 





SONG OF THE LARK,* 


By rippling brooks and grassy banks I dwell, 

| Where daisies nod, and ay-buds scent the air, 

Where meadow-sweet its feathery blooms reveal, 
And cowslips with anemones compare. 

Here, ‘midst the fairest blossomings of earth, 

I live my life, and give my gladness birth. 


When pales the moon upon the saffron skies, 
And rosy clouds tell of the coming dawn, 
I, loud rejoicing, heavenward rise, 
To carol forth my welcome to the morn ; 
To thank the Maker for the sun’s warm rays, 
With heart and voice to sing His bounty’s praise. 


* Copyright. C. R. 
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THE DEATH OF NARCISSUS. 
A FABLE. 
Narcissus, son of Cephisus and Liriope, daughter of Oceanus, was a youth 


of great beauty. Tiresias foretold that he should live till he saw himself. 
He despised all the nymphs, and made Echo languish till she became a 
| mere sound by refusing to return her passion. Returning weary and fatigued 
|from the chase, he stooped on the margin of a fountain to quench his 
| thirst, where, at first sight of his form in the water, he became so emainoured 
|that he languished from that time till he died. 
“ Once more returned ! You speak.— 
head Those lips would seem _[stream. 
Ingentle motion wash’d its golden bed; | To utter sounds that die beneath the 
In plaintive murmurs bathed the ver- | Your words so soft, so kind, so sweet 
dant glade, [gling shade;| appear, [to hear ! 
Where light was dimm’d by intermin- | "Tis love tosee youa—’twould be heaven 
And on the flood, in mellow tints be- | Why, if sonigh, must we be still apart? 
| neath, [heath. | Come, let me press you to this bursting 
|Cast the grey colours of the bushy| heart! [dant shores ! 
A thirsty huntsman, o’er the bank in-| Pant on my breast—ascend these ver- 
clin’d, Ah! you invite me—I will pant on 
Hisimage saw, and with delight, [sight,! yours! [feverish hand! 
With outstretch’d hand, beheld the| Approach, approach, and touch this 
While round his heart the beauteous| You fly, alas! e’en while you feign to 
image twin’d. [drank,| stand ! [smiles, 
Entrance’d he stood, and,ere the water} No, no, you do not love—I see your 
Woo'd this dear shadow from the slop- | Your looks, your sobs, are but illusive 
ing bank. [he said,| wiles ! 
“Oh, fairest nymph, whoe’er you be,” | I burn, I languish, I consume, I die! 
“ Whether a goddess, shepherdess, or | Again you pity me—in tears you sigh! 
maid, [passion’d vow| Ah! can you love me, can you feel 
Hear my fond love—receive the im-| this fire, [pire ? 
Of him whose heart ne’er plead for} And wish to see me at your feet ex- 
love till now. [port trace | He said: his cheeks assume the hue 
Heavens, you smile! and I in trans-| of death, [breath ; 
Myravish’d soulon your celestial face! | His graces fade, he draws a fleeting 
And where my ardent hopes in sighs! His tears dry up, his eyes grow dim, 
| a 
exhale, [der gale,} and close, [rose, 
You seem the while to catch the ten-| So dies a tender bud or half-blown 
And now you weep—yes, tears your) When early wounded by a summer’s 
visage lave.” [limpid wave.| ray; [away. 
His tears that moment reach’d the! Just born, it hangs its head and pines 
The changeful nymph, disfigur’d,| Echo, her youth observing pale and 
trembling stood, [flood.| faint, [plaint. 
In wrinkl'd form, beneath the rofil'd | To the last moment answers his com- 
“Great God!” he cried,“ what whim! | ‘‘ Adieu!” he says. “ Adieu !” she 
why this disguise [eyes ? | softly sighs. [the nymph replies. 
| Your beauteous features to mylonging | “I lov’d you! ”—* lov’d you! ”’ toe, 
It isnot you.” Again thewaterscalm,| ‘“ And now, e’en when my panting 
And she appears bedeck'd in every} spirit fleets, [faintly breathes, 
charm, I love you! ” —“ love you!” Echo 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


A stream translucent at the fountain 





























BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


The annual series of performances, extending over a fortnight in 
the month of February, established nine years ago by Mr Kuhe, the 
renowned professor of this town, and sustained since by his self- 
denying ardour, was resumed on Thursday the 11th inst. with every 
prospect of success ; when the interior of the Dome appeared in 
festive form, making a marked contrast to wintry scenes without. 
To hold high festival when skies are leaden and seas are sullen ; 
when the King’s Road is comparatively silent to the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs, and rumble of carriage wheels, and the town empty of gay 
visitors ; to select such an unpropitious season seems more in accor- 
dance with the philosophy of Mark Tapley than the dictates of 
monetary speculation. Balance-sheets have, it is feared, proved 
more than once to Mr Kuhe that gain does not always go hand in 
hand with public spirit. Nevertheless he has not shrunk from what 
he deems a duty to the town of his adoption, and the art to which he 
is devoted. Fashionable folk of Brighton and elsewhere are apt to 
regard music as a mere embellishment. Indeed the whole bent of 
their education gives impressions that the art is but decorative and 
not a reality ; an accomplishment, and not a necessity. If facility 
should be acquired therein, the end looked for is rather the amuse- 
ment of others, and the distinction it brings, than any pleasure 
obtained by performers in its exercise. Of all things in this artificial 


life it is often deemed the most artificial. In social gatherings, where 
music is patronized, it is often used as spice to entertainments, If 








piquancy of charm be felt at all, the sensation passes away as quickly 
as that made by the jingle of rhymes when the poetic spirit is un- 
caught. In public religious services music is considered only as a 
relief to sounds less interesting, and not the medium of worship ; an 
adjunct, like the ‘‘ Wedding March” to that great reality—the mar- 
riage ceremony. At public entertainments, either concert or opera, 
where the art is fairly exhibited, its force is diffused and_ scattered 
by uncongenial surroundings. There is, however, a rapidly increas- 
ing section of society, who, recognizing music as something more 
than trappings to fashion and accompaniments to feasts, find it a 
world so complete in itself, as to require no aid from things external, 
A world with materials of its own, built by its own science, animated 
by its own life, using its own language, and governed by its own 
laws ; one which supplies innumerable subjects for the exercise of 
the intellect, and themes worthy and capable of calling into action 
the sublimest emotion of the soul. To this class of devotees Mr 
Kuhe appeals, and for their benefit he has framed a programme, 
containing oratorio, cantata, concerto and symphony ; and engaged 
a first-rate orchestra, large chorus, and eminent vocalists, including 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Madame Patey ; Messrs Sims 
Reeves, Lloyd, Santley, and Herr Henschel ; having for conductors, 
besides himself, Mr Alfred King, Mr A. Manns, Mr Walter Mac- 
farren, Mr Gadsby, Sir Julius Benedict, and Sir Michael Costa. 
Whilst giving standard works Mr Kuhe has made novelty an especial 
feature of the festival. With true instinct he finds the public 
thirsting for some new thing. The realm of music is too large and 
too young to be exclusive and conservative. It isa new and unde- 
veloped country, and should therefore hold out to all the world a 
welcome to come and settle on wide domains at present unoccupied. 
True it is few are able to establish an indefeasible right to the inhe- 
ritance ; claimants, though many, seldom hold their ground any 
length of time. The five novelties announced, all by Englishmen, 
are a cantata, Lord of the Isles, Mr Henry Gadsby; a Concerto, 
Mr William Shakespeare ; Overtures by Mr Wingham and Mr Walter 
Macfarren ; and Airs de Dance by Mr Lindsay Sloper. Besides over- 
tures by Sir Julius Benedict and Wagner; March, ‘‘ Christian Pil- 
grim,” Mr Wilford Morgan, and Danse de Sylphides, Berlioz, all 
hitherto unheard in Brighton. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to Handel's Judas Maccabeus ; a 
selection that proved attractive, and well adapted to display the 
merits of the chorus formed and trained, under Mr Kuhe’s super- 
intendence, for that important branch of festival work. The voices 
are fresh and bright, particularly the sopranos; and careful and 
constant rehearsals have turned those natural qualities to an excel- 
lent account. They had full scope for their energies in an oratorio 
embracing such masterpieces as ‘‘ Fallen is the foe,” ‘‘O Father, 
whose Almighty power,” and ‘‘ Sing unto God.” Whilst they were 
singing ‘‘See the conquering hero comes” thoughts arose in the 
mind of the listener how many times it has been used at the return 
of our victorious soldiers, and a pang of sorrow was felt for the 
hapless fate of our poor countrymen now lying dead and mangled 
upon the plains of a distant land. Hopes, nay conviction, was felt 
that Handel’s strains will soon again be heard heralding the return 
of those destined to pluck fresh laurels from the savage country 
where disaster now spreads its desolating shade. The oratorio 
showed also the skill of the principal vocalists. Mrs Osgood sang 
very charmingly the many songs allotted to the soprano; and Miss 
Julia Elton by her beauty of voice, cultivated style, and distinct 
enunciation, gave importance to music somewhat ungrateful. Mr 
Edward Lloyd entered heart and soul into the part of “J udas,” and 
achieved a great success. Fervour and force of voice were united 
to richness of tone and executive skill, The audience fain would 
have heard all his songs again, and were with difficulty refrained 
from exacting from him a repetition of ‘Sound an alarm,” Mr 
Lewis Thomas sang the bass music in a manner that has often been 
described in the columns of the Musical World. 

A morning concert was given on Wednesday, but as more than 
a passing notice is required, observations upon it must be reserved 
until next week, On Thursday evening a new work of importance 
was introduced to Brighton, one which will, doubtless, soon be 
heard in London. Since its announcement considerable interest in 
musical circles has been felt regarding Mr Henry Gadsby’s cantata, 
The Lord of the Isles, it being the first venture of the kind by a 
gentleman, who, by his musical setting of Alcestis, and the 
general tone of his varied works and duties, had raised high expec: 
tations. Havin Lawatie gf won, from those who knew him per: 
sonally and had watched his honourable career, the best of wishes 
for success, on account of his aimability of character and professional 
merit, it is gratifying now to state that the qualities of the cantata 
both justify anticipations and fulfil friendly auguries, The libretto, 
framed by Mr Frank Murray from Sir Walter Scott's poem, shows 
judgment and modesty ; the incidents are chosen and united with 
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skill ; whilst the original text is displaced as little as possible, con- 
sidering the exigencies of the task. There is a difficulty, however, 
that some would have found insuperable, in ada’ ting the poem for 
music. The great romancer seems to have revelled in the character 
of the heroine Edith, and lavished upon her the wealth of a fancy 
unfatigued by demands from warrior kings and armed knights. His 
genius wrought her image in finest gold and made it shine with a purity 
more manifest by contact with subjects of baser metal. Her love, 
unrequited by the ‘‘Lord of the Isles,” proved as stedfast as ardent, 
and capable of enduring all things. Refusing to be bartered away 
by her selfish kindred, when neglected and rejected by her yet more 
selfish lord, she humbly and faithfully follows him in a disguise 
which often brought burning blushes upon her maiden cheek ; and in 
enacting the part was compelled to keep, what must have been hard 
for her sex, perpetual silence. Through the exciting scenes and 
moving incidents of the story, alike when the dagger of the assassin 
was at the heart of her betrothed, or the vows of passion flowed 
from his lips into another’s ear, naught else but tears was allowed to 
escape from the assumed dumb page. Now a dumb heroine can 
hardly be acceptable to a composer of music, and is most certainly 
repugnant to a prima donna, who insists, at all times and seasons, 
upon being heard if not seen. It will be understood, then, the 
necessity imposed upon the ge pond made it impossible for him to 

ive other than a slight sketch of one of Sir Walter's most delight- 
fully drawn and most charmingly elaborated characters. 

The story, as told in the cantata, is condensed in a few separate 
scenes, opening, as in the poem, with the serenade by the me to 
the bride, ‘‘the Maid of Lorn,” on the morning of her marriage to 
the “ Lord of the Isles.” The hapless maiden, awake to the conscious- 
ness that Ronald loves her not, bewails her lot. The revelry of 
retainers and guests in the succeeding scene is interrupted by the 
“Lord of Lorn,” who, suspecting the quality of two in the company, 
demands in proof a recital by his bards of the story of the ‘‘brooch,” 
recounting victory over the Bruce, which provokes not only an 
avowal upon the part of Bruce, but a defiance that excites a turbu- 
lence destructive of all festivity, and complete interruption of the 
bridal ceremonies. Threat calls forth threat, and defiance answers 
defiance, until the arrival of the Abbot silences them for a time and 
enforces peace. The holy man, summoned to curse Bruce, already 
under the Church's ban, ends his harangue by blessing the leader 
engaged in securing Scotland’s freedom. The assembly breaks up ; 
the Abbot taking in secret with him Edith and Isabel. The “Lord of 
Lorn,” followed by his retinue, departs to rouse his warriors ; whilst 
the inconstant Ronald swears fidelity to the Scottish hero. The 
clans are summoned, and ‘‘merrily goes the bark” from isle to isle, 
and shore to shore, conveying them to Brodick, where the encamp- 
ment is formed. There Ronald, while warriors rest and sentinels 
watch, pours on the midnight air his — of fame and love. The 
next scene is laid in the convent where Isabel, the sister of Bruce, 
and beloved of the fickle ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,” has taken refuge from 
a world that has brought her little but strife and trouble. Her 
~~ to the Holy Virgin for calm and peace is interrupted by her 

rother, the hero Bruce, who chides her for wishing to relinquish 
the honours of state, and tells her of the distinction awaiting her as 
Ronald’s bride. The next scene opens on the battle-field, where 
victory waits on the kingly Robert, aided by the brave Ronald. 
The secrets of the convent are again disclosed, when the fates of the 
damsels are revealed ; the pious Isabel taking the veil, and the more 
worldly Edith is assured of Ronald’s undivided love, and is received 
again with the shout, ‘ Hail, hail, bride of Ronald, hail !” 

The libretto supplied Mr Gadsby with abundant and varied 
materials for musical treatment. The second scene is particularly 
alive with animated motive. The quarrel between the chieftains 
and retainers, mingled with entreaties of the bride and her rival 
Isabel, eventually silenced by the commanding tones of the Abbot, 
embodying the authority of Holy Church; all these moving incidents 
are seized upon by the composer, and receive graphic illustration. 
Indeed the work throughout never loses grasp of definite and 
distinctive character. e melodies of Edith (soprano) are tender 
and earnest, and form a marked contrast with the more severe 
utterances of Isabel (contralto) ; whose principal theme, ‘‘O holy 
peace,” is not only heard in the overture, but imparts to other 
portions of the work a governing quality. The part of Bruce 
(baritone) is dramatic and dignified in tone, swaying by its con- 
centrated force the more fitful outburst of ‘‘The Lord of the 
Isles,” and scattering also to nought the ragings of the vengeful 
‘Lord of Lorn.” To sustain the musical assumptions of the 
separate actors by strains, not only consistent, but effective, 
requires powers that would tax a composer more experienced in 
dramatic music than Mr Gadsby ; but he has fairly answered all 
demands, The chorus fulfils important duties—those of narration. 
The incidents of the story, other than personal, are recited invariably 





by the choral body, mostly in unison. Those who have heard Mr 
Gadsby’s incidental music to Alcestis will readily believe that 
this portion of the cantata is well set, and forms an important item. 
Nevertheless the listener may feel occasionally that a single voice 
recounting episodes would relieve any tendency to heaviness by 
passing quickly over details too unimportant formany-voiced utterance. 
Several choral numbers, however, will speedily be held in request 
by concert givers; amongst which must be specially mentioned, 
‘* Merrily, merrily bounds the bark,” describing the gathering of 
the clans, on account of its bright and melodious nature. The 
serenade ‘‘ Wake, Maid of Lorn,” is also noteworthy for its uncon- 
strained theme and free rhythm. 

Mr Gadsby has shown such a marked preference for the key of 
D that he seldom leaves it for any length of time, the effect is 
monotonous, and robs merits otherwise appreciable by uniformity. 
It must also be confessed that the orchestra is treated in a feeble 
manner. The young composer has still to manifest the ability to 
make the best use of that wondrous power. Miss Adela Vernon 
sang in the place of Miss Anna Williams, indisposed, and did 
justice to a part undertaken at the last moment. Mdme Cummings 
sang the music allotted to Isabel, and gained great applause for the 
song, ‘‘O, holy peace,” previously refered to. Mr Talele imparted 
great vigour to the character of Bruce, and was encored in the scena, 
**O, holy man.” Mr Thurley Beale enunciated the words of the 
Abbot with emphasis. An apology was made for Mr Barton 
McGuckin, who, nevertheless, pleased in spite of a cold. Mr 
Bernard Lane did more than justice to his music. Mr Gadsby 
conducted. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 

ee ee 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


We are not entitled to say that, because a pianoforte trio by 
Hermann Goetz was performed at last Saturday’s concert, therefore 
St James’s Hall was full. A bright and genial day—one of those 
that come after long wintry weather to ‘‘ wipe from the heavens all 
unseemly stains’’—probably had more to do with the unwonted 

athering. Besides, it should not be forgotten that the first set of 

rahms’ Liebeslieder- Walzer was in the programme, and such pretty 
trifles have a host of admirers. Still, not a few connoisseurs resisted 
attractions elsewhere in order to extend their knowledge of the 
composer just now most talked of amongst us. But they could 
hardly have gone to the hall under the influence of very great expec- 
tations. The work to be introduced was announced as 5p. 1, anda 
first published composition, though it may not be a first in order of 
creation, usually displays the ‘‘prentice han’.” We will not pro- 
nounce Goetz’s trio in G minor an exception to this rule. Clearly, 
the young musician who wrote it had not fully mastered the form 
he adopted, nor perfectly learned how to make the most of the 
mears with which it supplied him. We see this at once in the com- 
parative unimportance of the bowed instruments, and the limited 
number of those distinguishing passages which best enable them 
to contribute to the beauty of the ensemble. But when 
all this is said, how much remains to be placed on the other side ! 
It should not be forgotten that every musical composition has two 
aspects. We may look at it for its workmanship. and also for the 
underlying thought and feeling. Of these two the last is first, or, if 
not, then must we pull down from lofty pedestals many gods of the 
art, and elevate others now occupying a lower place. Schubert, for 
instance, must be abased. He, the imperfect artist, has no business 
in the first rank of immortals, where now he stands by right of his 
divine inspiration. But we need not pursue this reductio ad absur- 
dam at a time when men are more and more finding out that, in 
music as in other things, it is ‘‘ the letter that killeth,” while ‘the 
spirit maketh alive.” A man has only to come forward with a 
Heaven-sent message in order to find plenty willing to receive him 
without first ascertaining whether his numbers will scan. So with 
Hermann Goetz, as represented in this early work, for here are 
noble ideas and earnest feeling ; here are, in fact, all the qualities of 
heart and head, if not of technique, that go to make up a great com- 
poser. How dramatic is the short introduction which at once 
engages our attention, as an exordium should. It is like the first 
flash of the Ancient Mariner’s glittering eye, and we, like the Wed- 
ding Guest, ‘‘ cannot choose but hear.” Not that, through the follow- 
ing allegro, we want to get away, for the movement is noble, instinct 
throughout with the spirit of art. Now passionate, now tender, 
and always rich in beauty, it exercises upon us the influence only 
possessed by the subtle quality we term genius. The slow move- 
ment is less striking, and probably needs a fuller acquaintance ; 
but the scherzo carries, so to speak, its heart on its sleeve. And 
a very cheerful, buoyant heart it is—one that genial Father Haydn 
would have promptly recognized as kin, with, mayhap, a smiling 


’ 


reminder that he had also written a syncopated ‘Trio ” in G major. 
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But bright, pretty, and pleasing as is the Scherzo, connoisseurs 
will think more highly not only of the Allegro but of the 
Finale, in which the composer’s individuality is again asserted. 
Upon this, which takes the form of a first movement, a good 
deal might be said; but a second igen | of the work is 
inevitable, and as, after it, points now a little obscure may 
stand out well defined, we hold details in reserve. At the 
second performance, too, the music will be more familiar 
to the executants, and derive advantage from a full expression of its 
sentiment. Meanwhile, let us acknowledge the admirable readiness 
of Mr S. Arthur Chappell to produce the Trio at a time when con- 
noisseurs are eager to know all that is possible of its composer. Mr 
Chappell will not stop here. Goetz left behind him a quartet and a 
pianoforte quintet which will, doubtless, soon find a place in the reper- 
tory of these truly instructive concerts. The Trio was played by Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, Signor Piatti, and Mdlle Marie Krebs, of whom 
the last named had the most responsible task, and discharged it 
right well. Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor (Op. 18) began the 
concert, followed by Mozart’s Sonata in D for pianoforte. The 
Liebeslieder Walzer came last, and had all justice done to them by 
Mdlles Krebs and Ida Henry (pianists), Mdme Lowe, Mdlle Redeker, 
Mr Shakespeare, and Mr Ward (vocalists).—D, 7’. 


eee 


WAIFS. 
Thermometers have recovered. They are not so low as they were. 
_Glinka’s Life for the Czar has met with a favourable reception at 


Nice. 
Anton Rubinstein gave a concert recently at Frankfort-on-the- 


er. 

Goldmarck’s Kénigin von Saba will be performed in Leipsie at 
Easter. 

The third volume of Thayer’s Beethoven-Biographie has appeared 
in Berlin. 

Herr Goldmarck is superintending the rehearsals of his Kénigin von 
Saba in Turin. 

The ballet of La Dea del Velo d’Oro has been well received at the 
Dal Verme, Milan, 

A little girl requested her music master to bring her a pink piece 
for her next lesson. 

An old opera, Un’ Avventura di Scaramuccio, is being performed 
at the Carcano, Milan. 

Signor Pinsuti has been named Officer of the Crown of Italy by 
his Majesty King Humbert. 

A new Barbiere di Seviglia is promised at the Teatro Rossini, 
Venice. It is by Sig. Graffigna. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Nero, will be performed in the autumn 
at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

The ‘‘infant phenomena,” Marie and Louise Douste, have been 
playing at concerts in Boston (U.S.). 

Dr W. Langhans is working at the second edition of his History 
of Music, which will shortly be published. 

M. Capoul has signed a six months’ American engagement to sing 

in operette ; he is to receive 210,000 francs. 

Franz Liszt will conduct a performance of his Graner Mass in 
March, He is at present sojourning in Pesth. 

A conservatory of music, under the direction of Herr Carl 
Borchers, is to be opened in Kiel on the 1st April. 

Theodor Wachtel is engaged for six nights at the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh, at 750 marks, or forty pounds, a night. 

M. Vanhamme, formerly stage-manager at the Italiens, Paris, has 
been appointed manager of the Hague Theatre Royal. 

A concert of the Cologne Mannergesangverein to erect a memorial 
to their late director, Herr Franz Weber, produced 3,000 marks. 

La Revista Musical, the first periodical of its kind in Brazil, has 
_ ee published at Rio Janeiro by MM. Arthur Napoleon and 

iguéz. 

Mdme Alice Barth will shortly make a tour through the provinces 
with an operatic party. The first work to be given is Balfe’s 
Sleeping Queen. 

The second performance of Lucia at the San Carlo, Naples, could 
not take place as announced, in consequence of the death of M. 
Nicolini’s father. 

“* Now then, my hearties,” said the gallant captain, ‘‘ you have a 
tough battle before you. Fight like heroes till your powder’s gone, 
then—run. I’m a little lame, and I’ll start now.” 

Jules de Swert’s opera, Die A lbigenser, is to be produced under 
the composer's direction in Magdeburg at the end of this month. 

_The Czar has conferred the Vladimir Order on M. Carl Davidoff, 
director of the St Petersburgh Conservatory, and M. E, Naprawnik, 
manager of the Russian Opera in the same capital. 





An enthusiastic little pianist exclaimed exultingly to her sister : 
‘Fanny dear, I am going to play a duet on two pianofortes.” 
‘‘Fanny dear” sarcastically remarked : ‘‘ Why you ean’t play on 
one yet!” 


The first concert of the thirteenth season of the Schubert Society, 
under the able direction of Herr Schuberth, will take place on 
Friday, the 2lst February. Franz Schubert’s compositions are to 
form the first part of the programme. 


Two young ladies, desirous of serenading their father on the morn- 
ing of his birthday, selected an air from_his favourite opera, the 
opening words being ‘* Fort mit dir, du Ungeheuer” (‘‘ Away from 
here, thou monster !”). The old gentleman felt very much flattered. 


M. Clairville, the popular dramatic author, died on Saturday, 
February 8. He was born on January 28, 1811, so that he had 
almost completed his sixty-eighth year. A catalogue of all the 
vaudevilles, burlesques, and extravaganzas he has written would 
occupy at least a column. 


On Thursday evening Mendelssohn’s S. Paul was given, under the 
direction of Mr Barnby, by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
with Miss Catherine Penna and Mr Shakespeare—in place of Mrs 
Osgood and Mr Vernon Rigby, absent through indisposition—and 
Herr Henschel, in the principal parts. ‘The electric hight was used 
for the first time in the hall, and was pronounced quite successful. 


SourH Kernsincton Musgzum.—The collection of maps, plans, 
aud views of London and Westminster, made by the late Mr 
Frederick Crace, and lent to the South Kensington Museum by 
his son, Mr J. G. Crace, is now on view from 10 to 4 daily in 
two of the upper rooms in the galleries on the west side of the 
Horticultural Gardens. These rooms, which are lent to the Museum 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, were 
for a time devoted to the Caxton Exhibition, They may be reached 
either by the entrance in Queen’s Gate, or by that in the Exhibi- 
tion Road, immediately facing the main buildings of the Museum. 
Admission is free on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday ; on the 
three other week days on payment of six pence, Visitors to the 
South Kensington Museum may pass to these galleries without 
further payment. The plans and views selected from the collection 
for exhibition are 3,085 in number. A complete catalogue, com- 
piled from Mr Crace’s larger work, has been issued by the Stationary 
Office at sixpence, and may be purchased in the Museum. 





JACK SEABRIGHT, THE PILOT.* 
(For Music.) 
Jack Seabright is a pilot bold But Jack, we know, will do his best 
I’ve known for many a year ; To steer us safe ashore, 

And when he holds the wheel in hand | Or calmly wait, to reach that port 
I feel nor doubt nor fear. Where none shall sorrow more! 
He knows the rocks that hidden lie 
Beneath the treach’rous waves, 
And stands with bright and fearlesseye | Hurrah! burrah! we're safe at last 

While loud the tempest raves! Across the harbour bar ; 
Then here's to brave and sturdy | We come, we come, to those we love, 
E’er to his calling true, [Jack,} From lonely lands afar. 
While in his hands he holds the} I've said good-bye to captain bold 
Of passengers and crew! [lives} And all his jovial crew, 
The night is dark, the wind is high, |BUt, Jack, I have the heartiest 
The billows plash and moan, 
It makes the landsman heave a sigh 
To hear the timbers groan ! 
* Copyright 


Then, here’s to brave, &c. 


grasp 
Of hand in store for you! 


Then, here’s to brave, &. 
Lewis Novra. 














ViENNA.—The concert which the Society of the Friends of Music 
intend giving in honour of the ‘‘ Silver Wedding ” of the Emperor 
and impress will be rendered extraordinarily interesting by the per- 
formance of a hitherto totally unknown work by Beethoven. This 
is a chorus of two stanzas, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
complete original score, then in possession of Mdme Haslinger, was 
acquired six weeks since by Professor Standhartner, and is said to 
be very spirited. It dates, to judge from the words, from the period 
of the Congress of Vienna, which it seems intended to glorify. It 
is supposed to have originally formed a part of the cantata: Der 
glorreiche Augenblick, ng to have been cut out by Beethoven him- 
self. But, as though the fortunate and gratifying discovery of the 
above work were not enough, another previously unknown composi- 
tion of Beethoven’s has been found within the last week or so. This 
second treasure-trove, which belongs to Herr Artaria, will be per- 
formed under the direction of Herr Kremser, and is a vocal rondo, 
with orchestral accompaniment. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO PERRARI 
THR FORMATION AND eta ie OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
ce 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
sound of his pts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N B-—Enese Yoon! Exercises, as taught by Frank Mok!, are invaluable both 
te Students and Prof 3. 














New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L? PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is ene of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

4 Method as used by the Authof in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
Lendon: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and contains oe vee, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most eer for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica] Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes 1. Id. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





: Just Published. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the CounrESs 

OF OWARLEMONT.) Par LILLIz ALBRECHT. ice 4s. 
‘* We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
orp of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical cireles 
th asa Decne and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not peseenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a ium for 
pos i Io Revell du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 


— mes. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


“QE TU MAMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvier Banu. 

Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Lura@i Bapia, 

“LA NUIT SUR LE LAO” (“ INTORNA AL LAGO”) i ae 

“LEAVES OF AUTUMN”... 4s. | ‘‘“FAIR WAS MY LADY” .... 4s. 


“ 4 DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W 
“ Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle.”— Pictorial World. 


Just Published, 
M* FAIRY PRINCE. New Song. Words and Music by 


Nowa Burwey. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W., 

Where may be obtained, com: by Nora Burney, 
“DAISIES WERE W. Me ee oe 








. price 4s, 





CHAPPELL & COV’S 


IMPROVED 


MERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


Price 25 Guineas. 





CLOUGH & WARREN’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


BO, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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LINDSAY SLOPERS 
TECHNICAL GUIDE 


TOUGH, FINGERING, & EXECUTION 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price Three Shillings, 


























“Concise, clearly written, and full of valuable precepts. The minor scales being given in both 
ways, the harmonic and the arbitrary, gives special interest and importance to the guide, which is 
in every way to be commended.”—The Queen. 


“We quite agree with the author of this book that a very decided line should be drawn 
between pianoforte ‘ studies’ and pianoforte ‘exercises’; for it is only by a vigorous practice of 
mere finger-work that true mechanism can be obtained ; and to hope to play any of the studies of 
the great masters, therefore, before the hand has been properly trained by ‘exercises’ is manifestly 
absurd, for it is beginning at the wrong end. Mr. Sloper truly observes, ‘no one should attempt 
Moscheles’s Chromatic Study (No. 3 of Book I.) who has not thoroughly mastered the simple 
chromatic scale, nor, to take an easier instance, hope, by practising Heller's First Study, Op. 46, 
to obtain the evenness of touch and clearness of articulation which only a stedfast adherence to 
five-finger exercises can give.’ To those who believe in the truth of these remarks, the book 
before us will prove of the utmost value. The author modestly says: ‘I shall be glad and 
flattered if it meets with the approbation of my professional brethren,’ and we can scarcely doubt 
that his hope will be realised ; for, although pianists do not always agree as to the method of 
fingering certain passages, the broad principles are sufficiently recognized, and it is good that 
pupils, in the absence of the master, should have so systematic a work to refer to. We are glad 
to find that Mr. Sloper recommends the practice of what may be termed the ‘ harmonic’ as well 
as the ‘ melodic’ minor scale.” —Musical Times. 
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